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THE MicuHiGAN Press ASSOCIATION 
By true Late Frep D. KEISTER 
IONIA 


Oh, there are voices of the Past 
Links of a broken chain, 
Wings that can bear me back to Times 
Which cannot come again. 
—From an Old Banquet Program. 


le is to be regretted that all chronological data covering the 


formative period of the Michigan Press Association seems 
to have disappeared with the years. For many years William 
P. Nisbett, of the Big Rapids Herald, served as historian, but 
with his death the historical matter which had come into his 
possession was allowed to be destroyed. While several mem- 
bers of the original association are still living, it is unfortu- 
nate that they, too, never gave thought to compiling and pre- 
serving for future generations the real story of pioneer Mich- 
igan journalism. 

The first annual session was held some time during the year 
1867. Where it was held, and who took part in its delibera- 
tions, is not known. In fact, the first twelve years of associa- 
tion activities seem to be wrapped in mystery. The first presi- 
dent of whom there is authentic record was George P. Sanford, 
Lansing Journal, who served in 1879. Other presidents to hold 
this office during the next three and a half decades were: 


_ Light revisions were made in the above copy by Adrian Van Koevering, pub- 
lisher of the Zeeland Record, from official records that supplied two or three 
dates that were omitted; also completing the lists of presidents, secretary- 
treasurers, and field managers since the date the article was written by Mr. 
Keister, in 1934, to the close of 1939.—Ed. 
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Rice A. Beal, Ann Arbor Courier, 1880; Charles V. Deland, 
1881; James I. Scripps, Detroit News, 1883; Charles S. Hamp- 
ton, Petoskey Independent Democrat, 1885; W. H. Brearley, 
Detroit News, 1889; William IP. Nisbett, Big Rapids Bulletin, 
1891; Junius EK. Beal, Ann Arbor Courier, 1893; Theodore 
Quinby, Detroit Free Press, 1894; Fred Slocum, Caro Adver- 
tiser, 1895; Chase 8. Osborn, Soo News, 1896; L. E. Slussar, 
Mancelona Herald, 1897; William R. Cook, Hastings Banner, 
1899; B. J. Lowery, Howard City Record, 1900; W. Frank 
Knox, Soo News, 1904; Colman C. Vaughan, Clinton County 
Republican, 1906; H. H. Fitzgerald, Ovid Register, 1911; Louis 
A. Weil, Port Huron Times-Herald, 1913. 

Undoubtedly because of conditions brought about by the 
World War, annual sessions ceased with the 1913 meeting and 
the organization as it had existed for nearly half a century 
came to an end. In February, 1922, a new Michigan Press 
Association, representing weekly and semi-weekly newspapers 
was organized at Lansing with Fred D. Keister, publisher of 
the Ionia County News, as president. Succeeding presidents 
have been as follows: Len W. Feighner, 1928, Nashville News; 
(1924, not known) David Hubbel, 1925 (deceased), Croswell 
Jeffersonian; Schuyler L. Marshall, 1926, Clinton County Re- 
publican-News; Hiram T. Johnson, 1927, Saranac Advertiser ; 
William H. Berkey, 1928, Cassopolis Vigilant ; Elmer J. Hanna, 
Emmet County Graphic; Adrian Van Koevering, 1930, Zeeland 
Record ; George R. Averill, 1931, Birmingham Hecentric; Elton 
R. Eaton, 1932, Plymouth Mail; Vernon J. Brown, 1933, Ing- 
ham County News; J. John Pope, 1934, Grandville Star; Paul 
MacDonald, 1935, Otsego County Times-Herald; Philip T. Rich, 
1936, Midland Republican; Claude D. Riley, 1937, Ontonagon 
Herald; Chester M. Howell, 1938, Chesaning Argus; and 
Romaine McCall, 1939, Gratiot County Herald, present in- 
cumbent. 

Secretary-Treasurers that have served since the last reor- 
ganization are Sim R. Wilson, 1922-1925, Saline Observer; 
Herbert A. Wood, 1926-1931, Bangor Advance; R. G. Jefferies, 
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1932-1933, Lowell Ledger ; Frank D. Brown, 1934-1936, Bellevue 
Gazette; Lawrence Towe, 1937-1938, Jonesville Independent ; 
and Nelson D. Brown, 1939, Ingham County News, present 
incumbent. 

Field Managers during this time have been James B. Has- 
kins, 1922-1925, Howard City; Len W. Feighner, 1926-1930, 
Nashville; Joseph A. Sturgeon, 1930-1931, Gladstone; Elton 
R. Eaton, 1933, Plymouth; Frank D. Brown, 1934-1936, Belle- 
vue; and Gene Alleman, 1937-1939, East Lansing, present in- 
cumbent. 

Many interesting reminiscences of the old association can 
be related. Newspaper men and women of the old school 
were not only outstanding characters in the world of journal- 
ism, but have the true pioneer instinct inherited from their 
forebears and were great travelers as well. Ofttimes their 
editorial pilgrimages took them over a wide expanse of ter- 
ritory, hardly to be dreamed possible even in these days of 
rapid transportation. B. J. Lowery, Howard City Record, 
association secretary for a number of years, recalls trips as 
far afield as Yellowstone Park; Old Mexico; Northwest Ter- 
ritory including the ancient Province of Quebec; World’s Fair 
at Chicago in 1893. The Novascotian trip was made in the 
summer of 1904. On another occasion, braving public com- 
ment, the newspaper boys joined with the entire Upper and 
Lower Houses of the Michigan Legislature in a tour of the 
Upper Peninsula. 

An interesting photograph, now in the possession of Hon. 
Perry F. Powers, of Cadillac, was taken on top of Lookout 
Mountain. Of the newspaper publishers depicted, their “silk 
ties” and “beavers” showing clear-cut against the mountain 
valley background, only two, Perry F. Powers, and Junius E. 
Beal, Ann Arbor, are believed to be living at this date, No- 
vember, 1939. 

Of that great galaxy of the Fourth Estate in its pioneer 
days, whose names do not appear in an official capacity, the 
following are noted: William Quinby, A. G. Boynton, and 
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James E. Scripps, Detroit; Robert Smith, Lansing, E. N. 
Dingley, Kalamazoo; Eugene Conger and Arthur Vandenberg, 
Grand Rapids; Martin E. Brown, Battle Creek; Tom S. Ap- 
plegate, Adrian; Charles S. Hampton, Petoskey; L. E. Sher- 
man, Port Huron; Col. E. J. March, H. B. Rowlson and E. A. 
Blackman, Hillsdale; James Schermerhorn, Hudson; Edwy. 
C. Reid, Don Henderson and Fred T. Ward, Allegan; George 
M. Dewey, Owosso; M. L. Cook; Hastings; D. B. Ainger, 
Charlotte; H. A. Hopkins, (secretary) St. Clair; James Slo- 
cum, Holly; “Ren” Barker, Reed City; Col. L. M. Sellers, 
Cedar Springs; O. E. Shaw, Newaygo; Of these only one— 
M. L. Cook is actively engaged in newspaper work today. 

Also influential during pioneer publishing days was the 
West Michigan Press Association organized in 1880. As far 
as can be ascertained it reached its greatest growth with the 
annual banquet at the Occidental Hotel, Muskegon, on the 
night of June 21, 1889. Subsequent annual meetings were 
undoubtedly held, but there appears no record of them extant. 
Prominent at the time of the Muskegon meeting were many 
Western Michigan publishers who made history for their 
particular communities, and whose fame in the newspaper 
world was statewide. We mention afew: Ed. J. Smith, White- 
hall Forum; M. T. Ryan, Allegan Democrat; H. Y. Potts, 
Grand Haven Courier-Journal; I. Edgar Jones, Muskegon 
Chronicle; Ki. L. Sprague, Traverse Bay Hagle; L. S. Russell, 
Bangor Advance; Charles S. Brown, Hastings; Charles S. 
Hampton, Petoskey Independent Democrat; 8. C. Martin, Paw 
Paw Northerner; Frank W. Ball, Grand Rapids Democrat ; 
KE. F. Graybill, Greenville Independent; M. T. Ryan, Allegan 
Democrat; As far as known all have had “30” marked after 
their names. 

During the early part of 1907, a new West Michigan Press 
Association was formed through the efforts of Ernest G. 
Blett, of Grand Rapids, at that time publisher of a “patent 
inside” service supplying many Western Michigan weekly 
newspapers. At the time the last annual meeting was held 
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in Lansing in 1918 it boasted of nearly a hundred active news- 
paper publishers on its membership roll. With the World 
War under way association activities were forgotten until 
January, 1922, when the present state organization came into 
existence. 

It is most interesting to note that those who composed the 
old time newspaper family had surprisingly identical problems 
with those of this day and generation. The fellow who took 
the paper for a period of years and had the postmaster mark 
it “refused,” was even then abroad in the land; the business 
man forever pleading for a discount on his advertising rate; 
the cut-rate printer; gyp advertising agencies; space grafters, 
and the ever-blooming subject of more foreign advertising. 
Although these problems were discussed at each annual meet- 
ing, they were never solved. Yet they never surrendered to 
despair; always confident they would work themselves out in 
same good way. They had a hard time getting out a newspaper 
in the hand-set days, but nobody talked about a depression— 
they were satisfied if there was a dollar or two left to jingle 
after the help had been paid for the week. But they wrote a 
glorious page in the history of Michigan journalism, those men 
in the decades following the Civil War. 

Patriotic, zealous of every ideal and tradition, they wrote 
their impress enduringly upon the tablets of the Common- 
wealth. It has been with heavy heart that we watched the toll 
of the passing years. But few remain of that old school, and 
soon all will have had “30” marked upon the scroll telling the 
story of their quest of the Holy Grail—a free and independent 
press in America. 








FRANK D. FitzGERALD: A TRIBUTE 


By Queena M. FitzGERALD 
GRAND LEDGE 


RANK DWIGHT FITZGERALD was born in Grand 
K Ledge, Michigan, in a typical American home on Janu- 
ary 27, 1885. The youngest of three children he was blessed 
with good parents from whom he inherited the sterling quali- 
ties which gave him success in every position he occupied. 

His father, John W. Fitzgerald, was a leading citizen, a 
successful hardware merchant, one of the organizers of the 
szrand Ledge Sewer Pipe Co. in 1890 and of the Grand Ledge 
Clay Products Company in 1905. In 1894 he was elected to 
membership in the legislature and for eight years was post- 
master, dying at the age of 57. 

The mother, Carrie Foreman Fitzgerald, who died in her 
seventies, was a most capable and beloved woman, who took a 
natural pride in her son’s career and the son held for her a 
beautiful devotion. 

His educational career was limited to the Grand Ledge Pub- 
lic Schools and Ferris Institute. He started his business 
career at the age of ten, when his great love for horses 
prompted him to buy a pony for which he paid by conducting 
a ten cent delivery service. 

In 1909 he met and married Queena M. Warner of Mulliken. 
To them one child, a son, John Warner, was born. 

His public career started early. He was a clerk in the Grand 
Ledge post office from 1906 to 1911. Politics attracted him 
and he was the first Republican to represent the city of Grand 
Ledge on the County Board of Supervisors. In 1913 he served 
as a clerk in the State Senate and two years later was a proof 
reader in the House of Representatives. 

From these positions he became a clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of State. During the World War he was executive 
secretary of the Federal Food Administration. When the war 
was over he was made Deputy Secretary of State under Hon. 
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Coleman C. Vaughan. Governor Groesbeck made him business 
manager of the State Highway Department. From the time 
he was a clerk in the office of the Secretary of State he aspired 
to be Secretary of State and in 1931 he was nominated in the 
convention and was elected. In 1933 he was the only Repub- 
lican to survive the Democratic landslide. 

In 1934 he became a candidate for Governor and was elected. 
In his campaign he had promised to balance the budget and 
he advocated a “pay as you go” policy. He succeeded in wip- 
ing out a deficit which had been steadily mounting for years. 

In the Presidential landslide of 1936 he was defeated for re- 
election, but in 1938 he received the confidence of his fellow 
citizens and was the first to achieve a come-back to that high 
office after defeat. The honor was one not to be long enjoyed. 
He died March 16 after a brief illness. 


On Tuesday, March 21, at 2 o’clock in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, memorial services were held in memory of 
Governor Fitzgerald. Justices of the Supreme Court, state 
officers, and members of the House and Senate met there with 
a capacity audience of citizens to do him honor, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives presiding. Reverend Thomas 
Toy, pastor of the Pennsylvania Avenue Baptist Church of 
Lansing, offered the invocation. The Wolverine Quartette sang 
“Lead Kindly Light,’ “An Evening’s Pastoral,” and “Still, 
Still with Thee.” 


Among those who paid tributes to the late Governor, were 
Governor Luren D. Dickinson, Justices Howard Wiest and 
Henry M. Butzel of the Michigan Supreme Court, Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Comstock, former governor; Senator C. Jay Town, 
Attorney General Tom Read, Representative John Espie, Wil- 
liam Bishop, Jr., president of the Young Republicans; Hon. 
James F. Thomson, chairman State Central Committee, and 
Rey. Fr. John Ralph Day, Paw Paw. 


Governor Dickinson spoke out of fullness of heart as one 
who had known Governor Fitzgerald from boyhood. He re- 
called memories of the Governor’s father in local and state 
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office. He told of how the son had defeated in his home town, 
for supervisor, a man who had been so popular that he had 
been elected for seventeen terms, and how ever since that day 
Eaton County had been interested in the rise of this young 
man, choosing him for one important place after another, all 
of which he filled with entire satisfaction to the public. He 
spoke of what young people can study in his life. “This man 
without real educational advantages passed thousands and 
thousands of those having every advantage in the world and 
left them by the wayside.” : 
Said Justice Wiest, “I thank God I live under a constitu- 
tion establishing a government of laws and not of men, and 
that this will continue, if not shorn of its integrity by the in- 
difference or lethargy of citizens, and that we stand ready to 
fight for its maintenance against the advocates of Communism 
and all the other isms that are not American. Frank D. Fitz- 
gerald could well have said, as did Gouverneur Morris in 1802 


—TIt is now nearly thirty years since I was called into public 
office. During that period I have frequently been a servant of 
the people, always their friend, but at no moment of my life 
their flatterer, and God forbid that I ever should be.’ ” 


Justice Henry M. Butzel reminded, “In the midst of life 
we are in death.” Said he, “Only eleven weeks ago yesterday, 
at almost this very hour as Chief Justice of your highest 
court, I stood on this rostrum and administered the oath of 
office to Frank D. Fitzgerald, Governor-elect.” And he re- 
minded of how Governor Fitzgerald had fulfilled the obliga- 
tions of that oath, and of the heavy work that devolved upon 
him in the first weeks of his administration, so sapping his 
strength and undermining his vitality, that he did not have 
the vigor he needed so much when he was stricken. 


Former Governor William A. Comstock spoke of Governor 
Fitzgerald as one of the friends of his later life, in that period 
when the capacity for making new friends dwindles. “It takes, 
in your later life, unusual circumstances to make new friend- 
ships and the unusual circumstances, I think, were obtained 
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in our relationships,’ said Mr. Comstock. He recalled the 
period of his own governorship when Mr. Fitzgerald was Sec- 
retary of State, and the closeness of their relationships be- 
cause of the natural business between the two offices. “I came 
to know his splendid qualities, his capacity for friendship, 
which was developed on several occasions on trips to our be- 
loved northern Michigan; his business capacity which showed 
in the administration of his office; his capacity as a counselor 
which showed on many occasions when troublesome questions 
came before the State Administrative Board and Bank Board 
which was instituted at that time; and his counsel was wise.” 


Senator Town spoke feelingly of the great service Governor 
Fitzgerald rendered to the people, of his practical application 
of statesmanship, of his high idealism. He spoke of that ideal- 
ism “which seemed to burn in his soul, of seeing the great 
group of workers in this state all working and happy in their 
homes.” 

The Attorney General, Tom Read, recounted some of the 
intimate relations with Governor Fitzgerald in their long years 
of work for the State. “The political life of Frank Fitzgerald 
and my political life,” he said, “began about the same time. 
I came here in 1915. Frank Fitzgerald came two years sooner. 
We both have been connected with the government of the State 
of Michigan for about twenty-five years. Twenty-five years of 
publie service. This man who has passed on to his reward 
knew this State government. He knew the men and the women 
who were taking an active part in it and when the committee 
asked me to speak today on behalf of the state officers, I felt 
that I could do so because I had intimately been connected 
with the political and governmental activities of this man. In 
1917 the Speaker of the House of which I was a member ap- 
pointed me, Sig Nilson of Ironwood and Mr. Eaton of Saginaw 
as a committee to go to Grand Rapids and recount the ballots 
of that city. He sent with us Frank D. Fitzgerald as our sec- 
retary. For ten days we worked and if you ever can become 
acquainted with a man, you become acquainted on occasions 
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of that kind. His passion for accuracy, his insistence on com- 
mon sense demonstrated to me at that time that this man was 
a safe man to place in a position of responsibility. 

“Our Governor has come out of the soil and let us pray to 
God that we will always remember that! The men who have 
made it possible for our Government to exist have come out of 
the soil. You who have read Plato will remember that after 
he had educated the young man in a general education, after 
he had given special training, he then turned him loose to 
compete in the commercial world to see whether he was worth- 
while or not, for says he, the only experience and education 
that is worthwhile is that gotten through experience. Some- 
how or other America has got that spirit! 

“T have followed Frank Fitzgerald on his career. He was 
elected Governor; I was elected Lieutenant Governor. He was 
elected Governor this time and I was elected Attorney General 
of the State of Michigan. I was obsessed with the wish to 
work with this man and help him to accomplish the things 
which he had set forth to accomplish. Together with my col- 
leagues we tried hard to do this. I could see the approach of 
weariness that was overtaking this man. The tongue of scan- 
dal was waging and it did not help him. The bitter, unfounded 
criticisms were like a whip that was handled by an unsparing 
hand. 

“I spent some hours, some very sad hours, with Frank D. 
Fitzgerald. I wish that I could tell the people of the State of 
Michigan but I can’t. I asked him once, ‘Frank, why don’t you 
throw off your burdens on my shoulders, I will take care of 
them for you.’ He said, “Tom, I am the chief executive of the 
State of Michigan; I am the Governor of the State; I ask 
nobody to bear my burdens!’ 


“T saw this man restless with the problems he was given, I 
saw my colleagues and myself, and I saw the Senate and the 
House trying to help him, and he became so weary, so tired, 
-o tired, and he said to me in reply to a question, ‘I will tell 
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you tomorrow, I can’t decide today, I am so very tired, I will 
tell you tomorrow.’ And tomorrow never came. 

“T saw him a few days before he passed on. I spent four 
long hours with him. I know what he thought. I know he 
loved his family. I went to his reception in Grand Ledge and 
I heard him tell the people of Grand Ledge this: ‘Frank Fitz- 
gerald will never let you folks in Grand Ledge down.’ 

“T was but a few moments late when he decided to go home. 
I said to a person in the executive office, ‘Will he be back?’ He 
said, ‘I think not.’ He said that he didn’t think he would be 
back. And he, like every other human being, had to travel the 
last mile all alone. 

“T went to his home, I saw his family, and there wasn’t one 
of us could help him. He has passed on, and I leave with you 
the knowledge that we loved him. His memory we shall cher- 
ish, but for us remains the unfinished tasks to accomplish. 
We hereby dedicate ourselves that this man who did so much 
for our State shall not have died in vain.” 

Hon. John Espie, State Representative, spoke as a personal 
friend who had known Frank Fitzgerald in his home town, 
knew how his own people loved him and respected him, knew 
the common every day Frank D. Fitzgerald, one of the common 
people. 

“We have in public life today two classes of servants,” said 
Mr. Espie. “We have that type who drift with the tide of life, 
who take things as they come, who seek to ride to power on 
the popular clamor of the crowd. Then we have another type 
of public servants. I call those statesmen. They are the type 
who can look down through these seething masses of unrest 
and can catch a glimpse of our nation as God intended it to 
be. They don’t think of just the present moment. They think 
of the generation to come. That type of public servant was 
Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

“T think that could our beloved Governor speak to us today 
from the portals of the Great Beyond, he would tell us we 
could best show our appreciation of his memory by being true 
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to the plan for which he stood, true to our Constitution, the 
American system, the thing that our Country’s flag stands for, 
the things that have made this nation what it is today.” 

In closing his remarks, Mr. Espie paid this loyal tribute: 
“Friend Frank, as members of that great party which you 
love so, we will pledge to you that we will carry to a success- 
ful conclusion the interests for which you stood and for which 
you sacrificed your life.” 

Mr. William Bishop, Jr., paid a tribute in behalf of the 
young men and women of Michigan, who, he said, felt they had 
lost not only a great leader, but a sincere and understanding 
friend. He recalled that on many occasions Governor Fitz- 
gerald had expressed his deep conviction that the salvation of 
Michigan and of our nation depends largely on the type of 
thinking done by your younger people; that if the new blood 
coming into our body politic be tainted by Communism, Fasc- 
ism or any other anti-democratic philosophy, the freedom of 
America is doomed. 

“Nothing we can say here today,” said Mr. Bishop, “can 
express Governor Fitzgerald’s devotion to duty so eloquently 
as the fact that he has literally given his life for his people. 
Before such an awful truth mere words are superficial. We 
can only hope, as honest citizens of Michigan, and as mem- 
bers of Governor Fitzgerald’s great family of friends to catch 
fire from his life and to carry on unselfishly in unity and 
strength to bring order out of chaos and in Christian humility 
to strive toward a better day for the people of Michigan.” 

This same note of Governor Fitzgerald’s sacrifice was struck 
by Hon. James F. Thomson in the words, “His unfortunate 
and untimely end can be traced to time and strength given in 
the public welfare in excess of that available for his human 
needs. This expresses better than all else the type of man 
whose memory we meet here today to honor.” He spoke of the 
Governor’s home loving personality. “To the home loving peo- 
ple of Grand Ledge, Frank Fitzgerald was a great citizen. 
Rural communities more completely evaluate their residents 
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than do any other group in our American life. His own com- 
munity had placed the highest stamp of approval not on Frank 
Fitzgerald, Governor, but on Frank Fitzgerald, the citizen and 
neighbor, the husband, the father, and the friend.” 

The exercises were closed by Rev. John Ralph Day, who 
after an eloquent tribute to Governor Fitzgerald as a splendid 
example of conscientious citizenship, of that friendship to 
which he was loyal, of his spirit of self-sacrifice, calling him 
Michigan’s first-martyred Governor, quoted Walt Whitman’s 
famous lines upon Lincoln, “My Captain.” The benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. John W. Vickers of the Methodist 
Church of Grand Ledge. 

I am sure the citizens of our beloved state will realize how 
difficult it is for me to do what I would like to do here. I 
would like: to tell something about the home life which Mr. 
Fitzgerald and John and I so much enjoyed together.. Mr. 
Fitzgerald loved his home, as you all know, and the need of 
his being absent from us so much on official business was one 
of his great sacrifices. I would like to tell you some of the 
little home incidents which come flooding back to my memory, 
little things that so perfectly show the sweetness of his nature, 
the unselfishness of his character, and his devotion to us. I 
would like to tell you about some of the things that illustrate 
the generous’ spirit of his social and business relations with 
friends in the home town. But frankly, when I have tried to 
put these intimate things on paper, my emotions have gotten 
the best of me and I have put it aside thinking, “maybe tomor- 
row it will be easier.” I know you will understand. I want 
to express to you my faith that he still lives, not only in the 
hearts of his people, but beyond this “bourne of Time and 
Place,” and I know that he joins with me in these greetings to 
you. 





My EXPERIENCES IN THE CiviL WAR 


By THE LATE CHARLES ROBINSON 


BATTLE CREEK 
Editor’s Note— 

Charles Robinson, who went with the first company to respond 
from Battle Creek to Lincoln’s call for volunteers, and who carried a 
Michigan rail-splitter’s greeting to Lincoln in the White House, told of 
pioneer days to A. L. Miller, publisher of the Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News, by whom the story was prepared for newspaper publication. 

Mr. Robinson, an erect, graceful gentleman, who was just approach- 
ing his 90th birthday at the time he consented to tell his story, was 
raised in a log cabin in a forest clearing near Hastings. His story 
in full deals interestingly with the processes of taming the Michigan . 
wilderness, the gradual development of settlement, the tribulations and 
diversions of the pioneers, the opening of stage coach traffic, and the 
conduct of the “half-way house” tavern by Mr. Robinson’s parents on 
the road between Battle Creek and Grand Rapids. 

The chapter dealing with the introduction to military life in Wash- 
ington, the call upon Lincoln, and the fortunes and misfortunes of 
war service, is taken from the story as it was published serially in 
the Battle Creek Enquirer and News during the winter of 1928. 

Mr. Robinson’s death occurred shortly after the original publication 
of the story had been completed. 


* * * 


Y FATHER had been a democrat, and democracy was 

the great party from Jackson’s day on. Whether he 
came over for Fremont I am not sure, but he was for Lincoln, 
and we all were for Lincoln. It is easy to understand now, 
when we know Lincoln’s greatness and the greatness of his 
service to the country—but that was not quite the explana- 
tion then. What was in our minds when Lincoln was nomi- 
nated at Chicago was that here was a man that we could 
understand, and who understood us. He was our kind of a 
man. He had lived through what we lived through. It was 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter that we rail-splitters were for—plus 
the fact that he had put our thoughts into words for us, about 
slavery; he had thought the thing through for us. 

Everybody went to the political meetings by that time. 
Everybody talked politics then. All over our section the 
rallies were held. I was one of a bunch of young men who 
sang. I remember, too, that we were asked to bring along 
to the rallies anything that in our judgment might work up 
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interest. We took the low front wheels off two wagons and 
rigged up a kind of a stage on a truck, and loaded on half of 
an unsplit rail,—then with our axes and mauls we rode in 
the parades, chopping at the rail and then driving in the steel 
wedges and then the iron-bound wedges of wood—iron wood— 
as a kind of living picture illustrating what kind of a man 
our candidate was. I came to one or two of the big rallies in 
Battle Creek but we were country boys and we didn’t feel as 
much at home here; we were only spectators. It was out in 
our country that we took part. The meetings in these cam- 
paigns of 56 and ’60 were mostly held in the open. Often 
they would turn a barn-raising into a political gathering. By 
the time of the Lincoln campaign, anyhow, there were torches 
of oil containers, whether of kerosene or lard oil, with a wick, 
mounted on a long stick carried by the marchers, giving out 
both light and smoke. 

So we moved along, restlessly, pushed by powers that were 


beyond our control, to the settlement of the great question. 
* * 


I hardly think that any one thought, a month before Abra- 
ham Lincoln made the call for 75,000 boys to come down to 
Washington, that there would be war. It was the firing on 
Sumter that settled matters. You will remember that people 
were not very clear in their minds as to what state’s rights 
were—how far state’s rights went. The South had often talked 
of secession, and there was some feeling that they might be 
allowed to secede, and still more feeling that we up north 
ought to be very careful and conciliatory and not give them 
cause to secede. People hadn’t come to clear conclusions on 
the matter. It was a mixed and difficult question, until the 
shots were fired at Sumter and the flag was torn down. 

That settled it. That was the match that set the whole 
country in a blaze of patriotism and indignation. 

Everyone was excited. Work was stopped and neighbor met 
neighbor with a sad but determined face. 

The news reached our country neighborhood very quickly. 
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Probably the stages brought it, probably neighbors passed it 
to neighbors. It spread like wildfire. Neighborhoods quickly 
gathered together to talk about it. The whole thought that 
had been going an through these years of discussion and com- 
paigning on the moral topic of slavery crystalized into a move 
for action. The only ones who didn’t join in the discussions 
where the crowds gathered were the pro-slavery people, and 
they were not numerous in my section. Of course there were 
some, even here in the north, who had been saying that slavery 
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was all right for the negro in the sections that wanted to 
maintain slavery. 

Then came the call of Lincoln for the 75,000 troops. I 
was working on a farm a mile from home, because I was 


“handy” with oxen and could manage the frisky yoke which my 


trother and I had once owned and which had been sold to my 
iter employer. Fen Kinsley was working there with me. Of 
surse my thought on the matter, when I heard what had 


been done at Sumter and heard the call which followed, was 
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largely guided by the things my mother had told me all 
through my boyhood about this slavery matter—how it would 
have to be settled some day and how I would have to be ready 
to settle it. We had no other opinion about the call than that 
it meant us. 

There was no place to go to enlist, nearer than Battle Creek. 
We borrowed our employer’s, Mr. Zimmerman’s, team of horses, 
with the explanation that we wanted to make a trip to town. 
My recollection now is that we were the first two boys to en- 
list from our township, but there were three other boys who 
lived near who enlisted soon after. 


I would like to be able to reconstruct the scenes here just 
as they were—but you will readily appreciate the difficulties. 
Now and again flashes of the scenes come back very plainly, 
but not all of it is plain, and I think you will find the same 
thing to be true if you try to remember back, even to the 
memorable days of the World war, and try to recall just what 


occurred, at what place, and when. 

I feel very sure that Battle Creek was even more excited 
than we in the country were, as we came in, because the in- 
terest centered here. I am not quite clear when the enlistments 
were taken. It may have been in a store room, or in the Battle 
Creek House, the then famous hotel of Battle Creek, out of 
which all the stage lines ran and in which so much of the 
town’s activities centered. The Battle Creek House stood 
where the Central National Bank now is. 

A new life had opened for us. We were country boys, and 
we knew few people in town. As for myself, I never had been 
out of my county, save as I came to Battle Creek or went to 
Kalamazoo, and on the hunting trips in territory near my 
home, and once to Grand Rapids. My recollection is that the 
train which carried me to Jackson to complete my enlistment 
gave me my first train ride. 

We had taken the decision that would carry us far, into 
strange scenes, and peculiar experiences. We went back home 
that day after signing up, and then we went to my place and I 
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told my folks that I had enlisted. I knew that my mother 
expected me to go. I don’t think she told me she was glad that 
[ was going. It is hardly natural for a mother to be glad that 
her boy is going to war. Least of all would she have been glad 
if she could have foreseen what the war was to be. But her 
feeling was as strong and patriotic as mine was; she was a 
thorough citizen of her country, in the sense of her under- 
standing its needs and being willing to give it what she had. 
*% * * 

I got a rude reminder that war was different from home 
life, when I faced the recruiting officers at Jackson. The 
physical examinations were neither gentle nor consoling, but I 
was on my way to be a soldier and I took what came. There 
was no danger of rejection for defects. I had always taken 
good care of my body. And so it has served me pretty well for 
nearly 90 years. They hadn’t begun to test out perfect babies 
in those days; we were grown out of plain stuff—but we met 
the needs, I guess. Anyhow, whether I liked the examinations 
or not, I had signed the paper and there was no back talk. 

You will remember that the first call was for a three months’ 
enlistment, and that the opinion of the North very quickly 
crystalized. This was shown by the fact that, though we went 
with the first company to go from Battle Creek, and the com- 
pany was raised as soon as the call came, the enlistment was 
full when we got to Jackson, and so we, practically all of us, 
signed on for the three years’ enlistment. 

We were company C of the Second Michigan Infantry. 

It was to be a three years’ enlistment, or until the war was 
over. I suppose we all expected the war to be over in rather 
short order. Certainly we had not comprehension that it 
would be of the kind and character that it finally became. Our 
only definite thought on the matter was that we were going 
cown to Washington to carry out Mr. Lincoln’s idea, and 
tuat we were going to whip the south for shooting down that 
flag, 

We had time to come home from Jackson and visit our fam- 
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ily, and it was at this time that Ken married my sister, going 
immediately away on that three years of service that ended by 
his death in the Battle of the Wilderness almost on the last 
day of his enlistment. 

The days passed quickly, especially so with the excitement 
that was on, and the time came soon when we were to go to 
Detroit where we were to take up our education as soldiers. 

The morning we left Battle Creek on the Michigan Central 
was a scene to try the hearts and souls of many a mother and 
sweetheart. The soldiers don’t make all the sacrifices, nor the 
greatest ones—not by any means. My dear mother and sisters 
did not think best to be there. They had bidden me a loving 
farewell at the old home where I was leaving boyhood days 
behind forever. But the last tearful embrace of the dear 
mother, and the last kiss of the boy lover and his sweet, lovely 
bride that he never saw again, were over, and we were down 
with the crowd in Battle Creek and away on a train for De- 
troit. The new experience of riding on the train, and the ex- 
citement of the crowds along the way, helped turn attention 
away from the sorrow of leaving home. The scenes at Battle 
Creek were duplicated at other places through which we 
passed. Hearty welcomes were given us as we halted to take 
on some of the boys who were to go with us to Detroit. There 
were waving flags and handkerchiefs at every station and the 
cheers of the crowds. 

I think it was at Jackson that the farmer boy who is trying 
to tell this story got one of the first big thrills of soldiering. 

The train stopped and a lot of us boys jumped off the train 
a minute to see the crowd. A fine, sweet-looking girl grabbed 
me and throwing her arms around my neck planted four or 
five good smacks right on my trembling mouth. I was from 
the country, and I was shocked, and I hardly knew what to do, 
but I was supposed to be a brave soldier, willing to do my duty, 
and so I managed to get up enough grit to pay her back with 
the same kind of coin, and then she released me and I guess 
we both felt better. 
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The war hadn’t begun so badly for me. But don’t think for 
a minute that I was the only red-headed rebel, picked out for 
discipline and duty on that train, for there were many fine, 
handsome boys and men in our crowd. 


After more such scenes from the hurrahing crowds along 
the route we arrived at Detroit. It was not the Detroit of to- 
day, by any means. It had no dream of a Henry Ford, or of any 
of his product. It was not much of a city then. 


Our colonel, Dick Richardson, who has seen service in the 
Mexican war, was there to take charge of us and we went to 
old Fort Wayne which was to be our home for the next several 
weeks, while we trained at the trade of soldering. The day 
had been very exciting and we were very tired, I do not recall 
how we were quartered. Army life began for us in the morn- 
ing. We got reveille at daybreak and were hustled to dress and 
to roll call. There would be a sharp contrast between our blue 
uniform and our peaked cap with its stiff visor, and the khaki 
outfit and hat with which Battle Creek people grew so familiar 
in the World war. 

We formed in line and with tin cup and plate got the first 
of our army meals—the first of a long succession, all of which 
were to remind us of the contrast with mother’s meals, at 
home. The bugle sounded, and drill began. It was a vastly 
different drill from the ones they teach soldiers in these days. 
It was as different as dancing the “money musk” is from 


jazz. 

The modern song hadn’t been written then, but it would have 

applied to us as we went to our work— 
“You’re in the army now; 
You’re in the army now.” 

We told Abraham Lincoln we were rail-splitters and he, a 
rail-splitter himself, said that was the kind of timber to make 
2ood soldiers. 

I had taken a message to the man whose campaign songs I 
had sung back there at the barn-raisings in Michigan. I took 
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my message to the white house, along with three of my com- 
rades from the home neighborhood. 

This is one of the pictures that comes back out of the past 
to me very often—Abraham Lincoln’s figure as he came 
through the door to meet us; his sad, wrinkled face so sad 
that I said to myself as he entered, “There’s a man that’s got 
a lot more troubles than I have”—and then the friendly smile 
that came over his face as we carried out our program and 
marched stiffly up to meet him, and then stood at salute. 

I don’t know when the idea came to me to visit the presi- 
dent, but it grew while we lay in camp there in Washington, 
and I talked to some of the boys about it and they were for 
it. They were for anything, of course, that meant variety. 
Finally I went to Captain Byington and asked him for a pass 
for four of us. He wanted to know what for. 

“T want to go and call on Uncle Abe”, I said. 

“Brick,” he said, “that’s foolishness. The president is a very 
busy man. He hasn’t time to be fooling around with you or 
with us; his job’s serious.” 

“Brick” or “Brick-top” was my army name. It was intended 
to describe the color of my hair. 

But I wasn’t to be talked out of my idea. 

“T think he’ll see us,” I told the captain, “and at least I 
want to try. I’ve been singing in his campaigns and whooping 
it up for him back home, and I’d like to see him a minute, 
anyhow.” 


Finally, Captain Byington gave me the pass and he said,— 
“No foolishness, now; don’t you do anything to make trouble 
or discredit for us.” 


Besides myself there were Fen Kinsley, Don Swanson and 
“Aut” Jones, three of us from up there in the country, and 
Jones from Battle Creek. 

We were camped out Pennsylvania Avenue some distance 
beyond the White House toward Georgetown, and we went 
back to the White House and went in. I suppose this was in 
July. It was in ’61. An imposing gentleman met us as we 
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went in and asked what could be done for us. We said we 
would like to see the President. He said the President was 
very busy and he doubted whether he could see us. There 
didn’t seem to be much else for us to say. But I took our mili- 
tary pass and borrowed a pencil and wrote on the back of it: 
“Mr. President”—I knew enough to say that—“Mr. Presi- 
dent,” I wrote, “Four boys from Battle Creek, Michigan, are 
here to report to you.” 

I asked the imposing man in the office if he would take it in 
to the President. He did. By and by he came back and he said 
the President would be glad to see us, but it would be a half 
hour or so because he was busy. 

Then they asked us to look around. They showed us through 
the various rooms. There was a lot of modern equipment in 
those rooms that none of us had ever seen before. 

While we were walking around and being astonished by 
things, the other boys got to worrying over what we should do 
or say when Mr. Lincoln met us. “Brick”, they said, “you'll 
have to do the talking; we won’t knew what to say and you 
got us to come along.” 

I don’t suppose I know any more about it than they did, 
but I had an idea and I told them that when we met the 
president it wasn’t for us to do any talking, but I told them 
that when he entered the room, if he came out to see us, we 
would form “fours” as we had by that time been well trained 
to do in the army, and we would march straight at him until 
we got about six feet away, and then we’d stop and come to a 
smart salute. They said they understood. 

Presently we saw him in the door. Nobody ever could mis- 
take him. He was tall and he was stooped. And his hair was 
ull roughed up, and his clothes were roughed us. And his face, 
aus I said, was about the saddest face I ever saw. 

Well, we went through with our plan and did it smartly. 
And so we stepped forward, the way soldiers are taught to do, 
looking straight at him. I saw the kindliest, wisest smile you 
can imagine come over his face, and he reached out his hand 
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as we came to a halt, and he shook us all by the hand. It was 
a big hand, too, that he grasped ours by. 

He said, “Good morning, boys; I am glad to see you but I 
am sorry you had to wait. So you are from Battle Creek, 
Michigan, are you?” Then I had to do my part as speechmaker. 
“Yes, Mr. President,” I said, “but we’re from up the country. 
We're right out of the woods and we know how to split rails.” 

I thought that ought to be about the right thing to say, be- 
cause it was so, and it is what we had been singing and talk- 
ing to other people about, in the Michigan campaigns. 

He smiled some more and he said, “That’s the kind of timber 
to make good soldiers,’ and he shook hands again and was 
gone—and we went back and told the boys in the company 
about having seen Uncle Abe. 

I saw him after that. Once, when we had come back from 
Bull Run and had gone into camp over near where Arlington 
is—right on the old Lee place, it was, he drove along to see the 
boys and cheer them up. Zach Chandler of Michigan, was with 
him, as I remember. 

*% * *% 

When I left my story before, we were in camp at Detroit, 
having gone there from our farewells to our folks at Battle 
Creek. We were in Detroit a few weeks, being drilled con- 
stantly in the fundamentals of army drill, and I think it was 
about the 5th or 6th of June when we moved off for Wash- 
ington. 

They were talking about “On to Richmond” pretty strong, 
then. 

The horrors of war broke out on the first stage of our trip. 
We went abroad an old vessel to go down Lake Erie to Cleve- 
land. A good many of the boys made their farewells to De- 
troit by eating and drinking liberally. It was lost effort; 
they couldn’t keep their winnings. The lake got rough. We 
were packed bn the decks like sardines, and I heard more 
hearty groaning there than I afterward heard on the battle 
field. Talk about cruelties and hardships; The look of those 
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decks before the voyage was done showed that an awful battle 
had been fought and that most of the stomachs had surrender- 
ed, unconditionally. 

I didn’t happen to be troubled then, nor was I at any other 
time. For one thing I did no gorging or drinking before I 
left. 

From Cleveland we went to Harrisburg and Pittsburg, and 
[ had never seen coal smoke before, and I wondered at it then, 
and wondered how and why people would live in a place like 
that. Everywhere the flags were out and the people were en- 
thusiastic. The North was thoroughly aroused by then—but 
even then it did not suspect the seriousness of the struggle 
that lay ahead. 

A good deal has been written in the histories about the way 
the crowds at Baltimore acted up. Baltimore, of course, was 
“secession”, and they undertook to stop the progress of troops 
through to Washington. They had allowed themselves to be 
worked up into quite a rage over the idea of having an army 
assembled to defend the Union. 

We got our share of their reception. Rocks crashed against 
the sides of the cars and through the windows as the train 
came into the yards. It didn’t seem to be any part of our plan 
to sit still and be rocked, and we were de-trained, with our 
guns, and we made enough demonstration. to show who was 
boss around there. I suppose we fired a little over the heads 
of the crowd. I know there was no attempt to shoot anybody. 
Anyhow, the rock showers stopped and the crowd kept back. 
That was our first contact with rebel forces—but it wasn’t by 
any means the last. 

It was some time after daylight, as I remember, from a 
night ride from Baltimore, when we got into Washington, and 
marched down past the white house toward Georgetown, to 
where we were to camp. My recollection now is that we were 
only a few hundred yards beyond the white house, in a grove. 

Washington is a beautiful city now, and I have often ad- 
tired it. It wasn’t so beautiful then. It was a dirty, muddy 
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town. We boys from Michigan had seen very little clay 
mud—certainly none like that reddish, sticky stuff of which 
Washington seemed to be made up. We didn’t know it then, 
but we were to have a lot of chance to get acquainted with 
that mud before we were out of the South and back home— 
those of us who got home. 


They were singing days—I mean that there was a natural 
tendency to sing, then. I have explained how the crowds in our 
home tavern nearly always sang at night. And the boys sang 
in the camp. I suppose the songs of the Civil war never will 
die. We were singing around our campfires in the evening, 
then, and had been at it since we mobilized in Detroit. The 
great songs of the war came with the stress of battle. There 
was something about the battle influence that seemed to bring 
out the deep emotions of people, and there seemed always to be 
somebody to express these emotions in words of song. Later 
on in our soldiering were were singing all of the songs that 
still are so well remembered. We went into camp to the tune 
of John Brown’s Body. In fact, the war might almost be said 
to have been organized on that song, so far as the North was 
concerned. It was the Long, Long Way to Tipperary of that 
war—I mean it was sung by the first volunteers as_ they 
marched to camp, just as the first men to camp in the World 
war went swinging and singing on their way to the measure 
of Tipperary. 

We boys fiom the back country saw much to interest us, 
and much to wonder act, as the preparation for war went on 
around us, there in Washington. But we didn’t have long to 
wait or to wonder—July brought us to Bull Run. 


Those days in camp just outside Washington were play 
days, compared with what was to come. Somehow, as I look 
back on the visit that we had with President Lincoln, and re- 
call the inexpressable sadness on his face as he stepped from 
the door in the White house, and came to greet us four boys 
from Michigan, somehow it seems to me that he must have 
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sensed to a degree far more than others, the serious business 
that was ahead. 

We were young, and filled with all-the confidence that youth 
inspires. .We must have shown that spirit as we shook his 
hand, for I will never forget the smile that gleamed from his 
face as he remarked, “That’s the kind of timber good soldiers 
are made of.” He was speaking to us I know, but he must have 
been thinking as well, of the thousands on thousands of other 
young men who, just like us four, had answered his call—and 
wondering, always wondering, what would be the price. that 
they would pay. 

But I am getting off the pathway a bit. In our army 
camped there near Washington, we were standing face to face 
with those momentous days that were to lead to Bull Run, 
all that it was to signify. For Bull Run first aroused the 
country to the realization that the war was not to be over in 
three months, and that Richmond was many months—per- 
haps years—away. 

I can’t help but believe that much must have been learned 
about the feeding of troops from experiences that we went 
through in the Civil war, though from what has been told me 
some of the experiences we had were not so different from those 
which the boys of the World war went through. 

I refer, and not in any spirit of criticism of course, to the 
placing of inexperienced men in charge of those duties that 
they knew nothing about. 

We had been in camp several days in Washington. They 
were days of drill, and days in which we combined pleasure 
with work. 


We had seen the President. That was the great highlight of 
my stay in Washington, and as I look back on it all it seems 
that it, consciously or otherwise, was something of an in- 
spiration to me in the trying days and years that were to come. 

We had personally met the President, and I had shaken 
hands with him twice within five minutes, and had talked with 
him. There weren’t many in the army that could claim that 
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distinction, and I glorified in it, as youth will glory in having 
done something that was different from his companions. 


* * * 


We had been in camp for a long time, it seemed, when the 
orders were passed round that we were going to Richmond. 
Richmond was the rebel capital, down there in Virginia, and 
to us it seemed but the work of three or four days of marching 
before we would be there, haul down the rebel flag, and the war 
would be over. 

We didn’t know that Bull Run lay between us and the cap- 
ital and that it would be four terrible years of warfare before 
the march to the rebel capital would be completed, and the 
stars and bars would be hauled down. 

To us it was the march to Richmond, as we started out. 

We crossed the chain bridge in Washington, and set foot for 
the first time on Virginia soil. It was rebel territory. But we 
didn’t see any rebels. 

Of course they were there. But they kept falling back all the 
time, waiting until they got the Union forces where they 
wanted them. 

I have been back to Washington many times, and every time 
have vowed that I would go and look over the spot where that 
chain bridge was, and where we crossed the Potomac. But I 
have never done so. Maybe I shall yet see the place again. 
Though it will look a lot different from what it was on that 
July day in 1861. 

We had been ordered to prepare rations for three days. It 
was taken for granted, I guess, that we would reach our desti- 
nation in that time. 

Joe Barton was our quartermaster; a fine upstanding cour- 
ageous lieutenant, and as fine a soldier as you would ever hope 
to meet—but a man who didn’t know any more about feeding 
a bunch of men than I knew of navigating a ship. 

“Take along three days of good, cooked rations,” he told us. 
Well, we didn’t know how much that meant, nor what. We 
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just filled our sacks with what we found, and what we thought 
would be enough. 

In later months, after we had learned the lessons of cam- 
paigns and short food, we knew more about conservation. We 
had to learn by experience, as did our officers. 

We ate freely along the line of march, with the result that 
when we were some two days out of Washington, our rations 
were all gone, and we were hungry. Nor did we see any ra- 
tion trains about, nor any quartermaster officers to give us re- 
lief. We were hungry, and our officers knew it. Hungry men, 
they realized were a bit hard to control. 

We had camped for the night on a big plantation there near 
Centerville, and the orders had gone out that we were to for- 
age for ourselves. Now that was a new experience in many 
ways, but for me it seemed like putting into practice much of 
the training that I had undergone in the days back on the 
Michigan farm. 

And here let me go back at bit, in order to connect up with 
the first foraging expedition on my part, a few of the threads 
of the past that led up to what happened, and what caused me 
to take the role of a cannibal—for I not only killed, but 
skinned and cooked and ate the first rebel that I ever shot. 

When we reached Jackson on our way to Detroit and Wash- 
ington, at the time of our enlistment in the spring of 1861, I 
decided that I should have a revolver. It seems that I had 
the idea that I couldn’t kill enough rebels with the rifile they 
gave me. I wanted a revolver so that I could kill a lot of them. 

That was the reason that in Jackson I bought me a beautiful 
Colts revolver, and I was surely proud of that gun. 

In the World war the private in the ranks only carried such 
arms as were regulation. But for us we could add any addi- 
tional guns that we took a notion to. So I bought this re 
volver. And I was so proud of it that I had my picture taken 
holding it there in plain sight, to show that I was a real 
soldier, and ready for anything that was to happen, I guess. 

Well, when we reached Detroit and Ft. Wayne—it was a 
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different Ft. Wayne than it is now—I decided that I should 
try out this new revolver. There was a sort of a canal there, 
and a boarded arrangement at one side, as I remember—about 
30 feet away. They told us that it was constructed so that 
should an enemy attempt to capture the fort that area could 
be flooded and the advance stopped. I put a playing card up 
on those boards and then started peppering at it. The first 
shots all went high. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “There must be something wrong 
with this shooting iron, or with myself.” I decided that maybe 
if I altered my grip somewhat on the new gun, the shots might 
go truer. And they did. Four of the next five shots went right 
into the center of that card. 

Well, as boys will when youth is fresh and free, I decided 
that I was pretty good and that the rebels had better look out. 

That was the revolver that I carried when, in accordance 
with the instructions, and in order-to fill some empty stom- 
achs, several of us sailed forth on that plantation. 

The first thing I saw worth shooting at was a razor-backed 
hog. And I shot him—the first rebel to fall from my fire. 

And there we built a fire, and skinned and cooked and ate 
that porker—and pronounced the feed as pretty good. We had 
killed and eaten our first rebel. And here comes the account 
of my first experience under fire, for it was in this action— 
the start of the battle of Bull Run—that our outfit received 
its baptism of fire. 

I was always a lover of horses. I guess that it was because 
I was brought up with them. We were on the east bank of the 
ford, Blackburn’s ford. It was all new to me, just like it was to 
the rest of the boys there. We really didn’t know what it was 
all about, except that we were told that we were on our way to 
Richmond, and we figured that we would be there in three or 
four days. 

War, as war really is, hadn’t yet come to us. 

It was because of these feelings, I guess, and maybe because 
of our ignorance of the really serious business that we were 
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about, that when there was a sudden commotion behind and I 
saw the artillery being wheeled up, drawn by six of as fine 
horses as I had ever seen, that I was all eyes for those horses. 
They were as splendid a lot of animals as I had ever seen. 

Somehow I didn’t pay much attention to the guns or the gun- 
ners. It was the horses that I was interested in. 

Up they came, at a gallop, and then they wheeled ahead of 
us, in order to swing the guns pointing toward where the rebs 
were. As they wheeled, a cannon was fired from the reb’s lines. 
I saw the shot as it struck one of those horses just above the 
joint of his hind leg. 

It was the first shot of the war that I had heard. But my 
only thought was as to what a pity that such a fine horse 
should be injured. 

Quick as a wink a sergeant came rushing up. His revolver 
was drawn, and a bullet went crashing through the brain of the 
wounded horse. Then other artillerymen came rushing up. I 
never saw harness removed so fast, as they got it off that 
animal. The body was dragged away, another horse was put 
in place, and the work of wheeling the gun into position was 
completed. 

Then my attention was taken from the artillery to other 
things. And I realized for the first time that I had heard my 
first shot of the war. 


In fact I had seen the first artillery that I had ever seen. 
It was all new to me. We had been training for several weeks, 
and had been in camp for several weeks, but until that time I 
had never seen the artillery. 


Our regiment, the Second Michigan, was on the left of the 
federal lines and Brigade Two was with us. As memory re- 
calls, the Third and Fifth Michigan regiments were with us, 
as well as the Fifth New York, I think. We didn’t know much 
that was going on at the other end of the line. Of course we 
heard the sound of artillery fire, but it didn’t hit us very hard. 
There had been some shooting on our flank, and we had replied 
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at times. I think we only lost 15 or 20 men out of the regi- 
ment. 

But anyway, after things had gone on for several hours, 
and we had just kept sort of moving forward without meeting 
any opposition to speak of, we were sure that we had won the 
battle, and that very shortly we would be resuming the march 
to Richmond. 

That was Sunday, as I remember it, and the twenty-first day 
of July. I don’t think that an army ever went into any action 
more badly prepared than we were. And I don’t believe that 
the rebs were much better. They just sort of out guessed us, it 
seems. 

But, as I have said, we, on’our part of the line, didn’t really 
know what was happening on the other part. Maybe it was 
a good thing that we didn’t. 

Night came, and we were ordered to move back for a ways, 
into a cornfield. The corn stood breast high. It hadn’t tassled 
out yet. The orders came to us to lie down there. 

“Don’t remove a bit of your equipment,” was the order that 
our officers gave us. 

So we lay down in that cornfield—how long, I don’t know. 
Of course we heard the firing, but it wasn’t near us, so we 
didn’t worry. We had been ordered—in whispered orders—to 
lie down, to keep quiet, and to be ready to move on an in- 
stant’s notice. 

That order came shortly—an order for every man to fall in. 
Of course we had lain down right where we were, in ranks, 
so it was no trick, even in the darkness, to fall in. The march 
to Richmond, we were convinced, was to be resumed. But we 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Instead of turning us to the left, as we went into the road— 
the direction that would take us to Richmond—they turned 
us to the right. Then we saw all around us the evidences of 
what had happened. On every hand were burning supplies. 
The roadway was strewn with overturned wagons, dead horses, 
abandoned guns. On every hand was equipment that had been 
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thrown away. When we saw it, saw the fires or the smoulder- 
ing ruins of burning farm houses in the distance—then we 
realized for the first time that the march to Richmond had been 
turned to a retreat, that something terrible had happened to 
our army. It was our first taste of war—and defeat. 

But somehow it didn’t seem to us as terrible as it really was. 
We were deployed there, and the march, or rather the retreat, 
was continued—these three Michigan regiments furnishing the 
rear guard protection for our retreating forces. 

And the wonder to me has always been that, though we 
brought up the rear for our army, not a shot was fired at us, 
nor a shot fired by us toward the rebel forces. 

Nor had we seen a single rebel soldier. 

* * * 


Back from the first Bull Run, about the last of our return- 
ing army, we went into camp on the lowlands under the hills 
of Arlington, a little below where the great cemetery is now. 
A few days later we moved up nearer to the present site of the 
cemetery. A road ran through the camp and out to a planta- 
tion called Munson’s Hill. That is where we did our picket 
duty. Of course all the boys, and my younger friends of the 
World war will know what the service is like. I want to say 
right here that if there were any German Huns over there 
that were meaner than some of the Johnnies we met that first 
summer of sixty-one, they were the limit. Our line began at 
Harper’s Ferry and ran on down below Washington, on the 
Potomac on Ocoquan creek. They were bitter, over on the other 
side, that first summer and never a day went by that some one, 
who happened to show himself from the shelter holes on the 
picket line, was not killed or wounded. It seems a little 
strange now, to think that such a line, with such action, 
guarded the nation’s capital from the people of the South. But 
then, war is strange. 

My hunting experience, which had begun in the forests back 
home here in Michigan, was taking on a much more serious 
aspect. There are memories of forays between the lines, after 
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dark, with a bunch of live chickens brought back as our prize. 
And of a bait of salt put out for a herd of cattle which grazed 
on no-man’s land which brought fresh meat for us from another 
night expedition. But it is easy to be led into more talkative- 
ness, when an old soldier turns to the subject of the war. 

I guess that we had come back from Bull Run to face some 
rather strange emotions. I don’t think many of us who were 
in the ranks realized then just what that battle had meant. 

As I look back to that day in July, more than 66 years ago, 
it does seem to me that we were a little disappointed in not 
having reached Richmond. We had started out in such high 
hopes that when we awoke to find ourselves the rear guard 
of a retreating army, it was a disappointment. Mind you, we, 
and the whole North had been talking “on-to-Richmond” and 
believing that all we had to do was go there and settle the 
war. But, as I say, we men in the ranks never realized till 
later just what Bull Run meant. President Lincoln did, and 
so did the members of his cabinet, and the members of con- 
gress. 

Our trip into Virginia had lasted about a week, as I remem- 
ber. We were met in the next morning after our return by 
President Lincoln and Senator Zach Chandler of Michigan. 
They had come there to speak to us. I guess they thought we 
would be pretty downcast over having gotten whipped. Bui we 
weren’t; at least none of us showed it. I can’t remember 
what was said by the President and Senator Chandler. I do 
remember that Lincoln was very grave, and appeared very 
tired. He did not smile. And Chandler did the most of the 
speaking. 

The gist of their talks, as I recall, was that we shouldn’t 
be discouraged. True, they said, the battle had gone against 
us, and we hadn’t been able to reach Richmond in the three 
days that we had planned. But then that shouldn’t cause us 
to believe that the war had been lost. What had happened, 
they said, was only a reverse. The war would go on and we 
would ultimately come out the winners. 
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They didn’t say when the victory would come. They only 
sought to cheer us up, I guess, and show us that the govern- 
ment appreciated what we had done, and that it was ready 
to back us up in every way. 

Lincoln, I remember, wore the familiar long coat that was 
so much a part of him, and also the tall stovepipe hat. 

The rebels were allowed to bring in what they had to sell, 
and it is around what happened in these visits that memory 
furnishes many of the recollections of those days following 
Bull Run. 

I recall how there had been coming into the camp, day after 
day, one particular rebel who sold melons. They were good 
melons, and always brought a brisk demand. His wagon was 
drawn by a team of mules, and on this particular occasion 
had stopped on a slope. While the man was dickering with 
the boys for the sale of his melons, someone unhitched the 
mules from the wagon. There was a sudden commotion, and 
as the mules started straight up the hill and the man after 
the team, someone else raised up the end-gate of the wagon 
and all the melons rolled down the hill. Of course he com- 
plained to the officers, but no one knew who had done it. We 
had plenty of melons, and without cost. 

I recall how another melon seller used to come into camp 
there whose wagon was three boards high,—that is, instead 
of one sideboard, as usual, it had three. And it was piled high 
with melons. We had tried time and again to work it some 
way so that we could steal most of the melons. But he was 
pretty sharp. 

Then one day I got an idea. It was our habit to pick out the 
best melons when we bought. So on this day we had all gath- 
ered around the end of the wagon. I pointed to a big one far 
up to the front of the pile. i 

“That’s the melon I want,” I said. 

He obligingly climbed up to get it, and while he did so we 
had formed a line across the road and passed about a dozen 
melons from thé rear of the wagon to those standing by. 
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Then another followed with a similar request, and again the 
free melons were passed along the line. Before he had real- 
ized what was happening, over half his load was gone. , 

Sure he complained But, as usual, no one knew anything 
about it. They all insisted they had bought the particular 
melon they had. They didn’t see any harm in robbing a rebel. 
It was war. 

The greenbacks hadn’t come into use then—or maybe they 
were just coming in. Anyhow, we didn’t see much of them. 
3ut we did see a lot of the wildcat currency, and had been re- 
peatedly warned by our officers against accepting anything 
but treasury notes or gold. 

The first two months T saw nothing but gold. After that I 
saw nothing but paper money. The folks had sent me money 
from home—paper money— and in the lot was a beautiful new 
bill from a bank in Adrian. It looked as good as any. But it 
wasn’t. I was anxious to get rid of ite It happened that a rebel 
selling butter had come into camp that morning. His butter 
wasn’t so good, but neither was my greenback. I decided to 
make the trade. 

It was chilly that morning, and I had on my overcoat, which 
had the long cape that hung down to the waist. All the other 
soldiers there were wearing the same. When I approached his 
wagon I had my hat pulled down and my coat collar turned 
up, so that he could hardly see my face. We dickered over 
the butter for a while, and then I told him I wanted five 
pounds of it. The crisp new note was given in payment and 
the butter and change hurriedly tucked under my cape as I 
hurried across the road and joined a group of soldiers there— 
this time with hat right and collar down. 


Ife didn’t notice what had happened until I was across the 
road. Then he saw that he had a paper bill that wasn’t any 
good. But one soldier looked the same to him as another, and 
as he was calling to me to “come on back here” I just kept on 
going as if I knew nothing of what he was talking about. 

I put the butter in the mess box in my tent, but I knew that 
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the officers, who were opposed to anyone passing bad money 
there, would go to any efforts to see that the rebel peddlers 
weren’t robbed, and would soon make an inspection. Butter 
was not on the menu, so wherever they found five pounds of 
butter, they would locate the guilty party. 

We were used to those inspections. No sooner had the in- 
spectors appeared at one end of the company street, than the 
signal was given. I watched until they had entered a tent a 
little ways removed from mine. Then I slipped out of mine 
with the butter, and went up to another that they had already 
inspected, and put it there. When they reached my tent there 
was no butter there. Later we distributed butter to all of our 
friends. As I recall, it wasn’t very good butter, and we worked 
up quite an indignation against the man who had swindled 
us by selling us defective merchandise. 

But then the soldiers had to be doing something, and they 
were always ready to buy whatever was placed on sale. I 
guess we just wanted to buy something that was different from 
what we got on rations. 

Colonel Richardson was strict in maintaining guard over 
rebel property, to prevent trespass and molestation. A fine 
peach orchard, near by, was closely guarded under strict or- 
ders, and was the object of much mouth-watering interest by 
the boys as the summer drew on. One day Colonel Richard- 
son, wearing his old blouse and looking like an ordinary soldier, 
went out to inspect the guard, and picked a peach and ate it 
as he went out to check up the boys on the performance of 
their duty. The rebel owner was in the orchard. I was on the 
guard line. “Hey”! yelled the reb to the supposed soldier, “you 
let them peaches alone, blankety-blank you!” Colonel Richard- 
son looked at him a moment. Then he ordered the guard in. 
The news spread through the camp in a moment. That night 
the peach crop was harvested. The boys saw to it. 

And speaking of rations, I don’t believe there ever was a 
harder food than the hardtack that we were given. It was 
nothing more than flour and water, baked hard, and I have 
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seen the time when it literally defied all the efforts we could 
put forth to soak it up in the coffee. It just didn’t soak. In 
those days every man had to prepare his own meal. It was far 
different procedure from that of the world war, when the roll- 
ing kitchens were the established part of every company’s 
equipment, and men were fed from a common container. 

We cooked our own meals, around campfires, and at night 
it was a wonderful sight to look out over the hills and valleys 
and see them literally aflame with hundreds of fires, around 
each of which was a group of men cooking their suppers. 

Around these fires the boys gathered following the supper, 
and there talked over what had happened during the day, and 
cooked up some plans for escapades in the morning. And it 
was here that the great singing of the war was developed. 

There was no attempt at concealing our positions, and no 
artillery fire to disturb us. The rebels could see just where 
we were by the lights of the fires, while the same was true re- 
garding them. 

Those were rather uneventful days. They were in marked 
contrast to the ones which were to come. There was always 
drill, and those everlasting military duties to be attended to— 
and inspections without number. But we didn’t seem to mind 
the tediousness of it. So far the war had been something of a 
lark to most of us. Its seriousness hadn’t yet impressed itself 
on our carefree natures. 

If you will go back over the history of these times you will 
recall that the country—the North, that is—seemed to settle 
down to a breathing spell for some time after the first disaster 
of Bull Run. There was an impatient popular clamor that we 
take Richmond, but an unprepared government was trying to 
get ready, and General McClellan took his time. All summer 
long the troops kept crowding into Washington—farm boys 
and town boys, gathered together like the waters that come 
from the brooks and eventually make up the flood. The fall 
came on, and we were moved to Alexandria. Visitors there 
now see a sleepy little town, and stop to visit the church 
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where Washington was a worshiper. It was winter headquar- 
ters to us and it was not sleepy then. There were plenty of 
chestnut logs available and here was where the home training 
of the boys from Michigan came into play. We had never 
handled chestnut wood before, but we had handled wood, and 
our axes soon wrought out sturdy log houses for our winter 
quarters. We often said to each other as we put our skill on 
that job that we wished Uncle Abe, the other rail-splitter, 
could come out and see us work. But he had other demands 
on his time. 

We were off on the Peninsular campaign in March of sixty. 
You who read your histories will know all about it. I recall 
that as we went down the Potomac and rounded into Hampton 
Roads, on our transports, there lay beside us almost as near as 
the Presbyterian church to the Enquirer Office, the queerest 
craft that any of us had ever seen or imagined. We were told 
that it was the Monitor which only shortly before had whipped 
the Merrimac, saved what seemed to be a frightful danger, and 
demonstrated the way to meet the perils of ironclad naval 
warfare. Masts sticking up from the water told grimly of the 
deadly work the Merrimac had done. The Monitor, like a stiff 
watch dog, stood there to guard us in case the Merrimac should 
come back after having limped away. But the Merrimac didn’t 
come and we landed safely. I think we took our caps off to 
that queer, homely, business-like little craft that Captain 
Ericsson had invented. 


What are the outstanding recollections of a war like that? 
Mud, I should say—mud! We thought we had some mud in 
Washington, I don’t believe there ever was any mud, or ever 
will be any, like that of those bottom lands across which we 
tried to wade to Richmond from the lower side. Imagine the 
stickiest, thickest, meanest mud that ever existed. Imagine it 
made muddier by constant rains, and then churned and plowed 
by thousands of feet and thousands of wheels. Now, more 
than half a century afterward, I can dream of that mud and 
wake up in horror. There came a day when I had the button 
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shot off my cap. There were vacancies in the company, and 
some of them represented old comrades—home boys. History 
tells that we were not to get to Richmond then, nor for many 
bitter, weary months afterward. Moving backward again, we 
fought the enemy day-times and fought that mud on the re- 
treat march, at night. It was at Malvern Hill, at the last of 
the campaign, that I got a bullet through the calf of the leg— 
not so serious, however, as the fact that I, like hundreds of 
others, had gotten typhoid from drinking the swamp water. 
War wasn’t scientific, nor sanitary, then. 

It was the first sickness in my vigorous young life. I had 
missed all of the childish ailments, I was sent to City Point 
and then to Fortress Monroe, and when I was convalescing I 
had the chance for a brief visit home. George Hays, a member 
of my company, whose body has these very many years lain in 
Oak Hill, was fatally ill, and I was assigned to bring him home 
to die. He had been wounded at Fair Oaks. I brought him 
all the way from camp lying on a stretcher. I placed him in 
the old Battle Creek House, where my sister, who was then 
teaching in the city schools, helped attend him—and I had a 
chance for a brief visit out to the old home that father had 
made in the forest. It was no longer the play place for me, 
but I think as I went about it—I, a soldier, home with war’s 
disabilities and a picture in my mind of what life had so 
recently been doing to me—I think I must have recalled some 
of the play times there which that home represented. 

Our infrequent letters from home had told us how the home 
territory was organizing, and how the whole North proposed 
to win the fight. I found that spirit all about, on my visit. 

The furlough was soon over, and I was back. In sixty-three 
we went with Burnside down through Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, and there were more tragedies that rep- 
resented the loss of buddies from home. It was at Knoxville 
that we lost Captain Byington, who had led our company out 
of Battle Creek, and been promoted to be a major. Then we 
were back in Washington, while the powers in control worked 
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out their plans of war, and then we were with Grant in the 
Wilderness. I had had one or two other minor wounds and my 
clothes shot through but luck was with me. Our three-year 
enlistment was up, the obligation we had assumed was about 
discharged. My old pal and farm associate, Fen Kinsley— 
my brother-in-law, since the eve of the day when we left home 
in April, sixty-one—had talked it over. I believe it was the 
last day of our enlistment that Fen was killed. 

I had never fully recovered from my fever. I was shaken 
and debilitated. My discharge said I was not in physical 
condition for reenlistment. I took my discharge, tried in 
Washington by personal appeal to Secretary Stanton, to get 
permission to go after Fen’s body with a flag of truce, was 
refused, and then I came home. My discharge at Detroit reads 
May 10, 1864. Two brothers, four brothers-in-law and two 
nephews were in the war from our family then. 


Father and mother had continued to run the tavern on the 


Johnstown road. How many soldiers my Mother had fed and 
housed no one could ever guess—she never tried to guess. We 
were on the great highway for all that brave crowd that came 
down out of the timber country of the North to join the colors 
and my Mother made it a rule to care for every soldier who 
came by, whether he wished food or lodging or both. It was 
that kind of food and lodging, plus my Mothev’s care, that built 
back the wear of three years of war for me. By the summer's 
end I was fit again. I planned to go back to the army for 
another term, but my discharge certified to disabilities. Joe 
Powers, over on the Pine Lake road to Hastings, had a big 
wheat crop. Help was exceedingly scarce. And I who had 
been getting forty cents a day for being shot at, turned to 
cradling wheat for the three-dollar war-time wages. I suppose 
I don’t have to explain even to this machine age, what cradling 
wheat was. I cut eighty-six acres during the summer. I went 
to Chicago then and found the government wanted civilians 
to work in the war captured territory, in the wake of Sher- 
man’s march. I went to St. Louis and then to Nashville, where 
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I took a job as mail messenger between Nashville and Hunts- 
ville, Ala. I found there was better pay in bridge repair and 
bridge protection, and in company with a Canadian named 
Jack Holmes I took up this work, drawing three dollars a day 
regularly and double time for Sundays and holidays. We 
were handy at the rough building and carpentering, and the 
work suited us. Sometimes we rebuilt bridges and sometimes 
we stood guard over them. I was there when the great ob- 
jective was reached at Appomattox, and another chapter in 
history was closed. It was a time of great thanksgiving for 
us all, but it brought, and it has left, its sad memories of the 
gay young spirits who went out and never returned. 

I came back to Chicago when the war was over, and there I 
helped build the first packing house built in the great packing 
house city. It was the small beginning of the plant of Tobey 
& Booth. Some of the old-timers will remember the name. 

Looking back since then, I have felt that I helped initiate 
the new era—the great industrial and expansion movement 
that followed the war. That era was to bring great changes 
to our home community, which had supported the war so faith- 
fully. 
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HERE are two portraits of George Bryan Porter, the 

territorial governor of Michigan from 1832-34, and two 
of his wife, Sarah Humes Porter, in the possession of Mr. 
Oliver Phelps of Detroit which deserve to be more widely 
known. There are relatively few portraits of the important 
figures of Michigan’s early history and of these only a small 
number can be said to have artistic as well as historical im- 
portance. These excellent portraits by Jacob Eichholtz (1776- 
1842) of Governor and Mrs. Porter have accordingly a place 
in the visual history of the state. They form part of a group 
of family portraits by Ejichholtz, all painted in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, some before and some after Governor Porter’s 
term as governor, which were collected by Mrs. Porter after 
her return to her home in Lancaster.1| They remained in Mrs. 
Porter’s possession until her death in the late sixties, when 
they descended to her daughter, Mrs. Shissler of Galena, Illi- 
nois; at the death of the latter in 1882 they came into the 
possession of the Governor’s grandson, Mr. Oliver Phelps of 
Detroit. 

The Portraits of Governor Porter and Mrs. Porter (Fig. 1 
and 2) are companion pictures painted in 1819, shortly after 
their marriage. The young husband wears a black coat and 
white vest and holds a bamboo cane in his left hand. His 
wife is dressed in white with a blue shawl draped over her 
shoulder. “All the Porters were proud as Lucifer,” says Mr. 
Phelps, and this representative of them certainly looks hand- 
some, strong-willed and capable. At the time this portrait 
was painted he was twenty-eight and already a successful 
lawyer and politician. His wife, whom he married October 


in/. whole group is described in my article in Art in America, XXVII (1939), 
14. 
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31, 1816, was the daughter of a Lancaster physician, one of the 
chief men of the city and a distinguished figure in the history 
of medicine in the State of Pennsylvania. She is shown here 
as a comely young woman. The second portrait was done in 
1836 and shows her as a widow, wearing a white cap and 
collar, a black dress with hour-glass waist, and spectacles. 
The hour-glass waist seems to have been artistic flattery, for 
she is said to have been very stout in later life. The second 
portrait of her husband, however, dates from 1817: it repre- 
sents him in bust only, wearing a black neck cloth, white vest 
and black suit. 

Very little has been written about this young man who 
succeeded Cass as territorial governor of Michigan and it may 
be of interest to fill in the record of his life from the small 
but interesting group of Porter papers which are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Phelps. Porter’s life is in many respects typical 
of the post-Revolutionary generation-in America. His father, 
General Andrew Porter, was a schoolmaster whom the Revolu- 
tion turned into an able artillery man and engineer. He 
emerged from the war Colonel of the Fourth or Pennsylvania 
Regiment of Artillery, with a military reputation such that 
Madison in 1812 offered him successively a Brigadier General’s 
commission and the post of Secretary of War, both of which 
he declined because of age. At his death in 1813 he was Sur- 
veyor-General of the state of Pennsylvania, living on his farm 
near Norristown, Pennsylvania. The father had fought for 
independence and then surveyed the lands which the new 
nation had won for itself. The son was of a new generation 
whose tasks were predominantly legal and political. 


This second generation still loved the pageantry of military 
rank and title, but its real work was the creation of our sys- 
tem of party government and party organization, by which the 
new government was to be run. It was no doubt an equally 
necessary work in the erection of the country: certainly the 
creation of a political system to take the place of the English 
method of government by family and tradition seems to have 
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been absorbingly interesting to the men of that generation. 
They lived, ate and drank politics. In 1824 George B. Porter 
wrote to Samuel D. Ingham, a fellow Pennsylvania politician 
then in Congress, “I have been (without vanity being attribu- 
table to me for saying so) an active politician since I was 
fifteen years of age. I have labored hard for the last nine 
years—have spent much money and have neglected much more 
profitable business—I ask, I want no office, I am in fine 
practice and must now attend to it with increasing exer- 
Gitica™ 


Men began their life work early in those days. But the 
politico-legal career of the son was not at first so different 
from that of the father. Governor Porter was trained in the 
law at the Litchfield (Connecticut) Law School, which was 
later to become the law school of Yale University. He finished 
his studies in the year of his father’s death (1813). He left 
Litchfield July 14 and on September 2 was admitted to the 
Bar of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. But in 
1814 the second war with England intervened to launch him 
upon a military career and he was made major of a volunteer 
battalion of Infantry raised by the State of Pennsylvania for 
the defense of Washington. His commission was dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1814. These troops marched as far as Baltimore but 
withdrew to Lancaster before Christmas. On their return 
Porter was elected assistant clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives of Pennsylvania. This ended his active military ex- 
perience, although he remained in the militia and rose to the 
rank of Major General. 

On April 11, 1815, he was made Brigade Inspector of the 
Fourth (Lancaster) division of the Pennsylvania militia and 
on the 28th of the same month, deputy United States Attorney 
General for Pennsylvania under Charles Jared Ingersoll, At- 
torney General. This appointment put him in charge of 
Federal legal affairs in Lancaster, for Ingersoll made his 


2Porter Papers in the possession of Mr. Phelps. These papers are authority 
for all the following statements, except where credit is given elsewhere. 
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headquarters in Philadelphia. A letter from Porter to his 
mother on the family farm near Norristown, dated April 28, 
1815, offers a far more vivid picture than I can hope to give 
of a young man rising in the world at that period of our his- 
tory and is so typical of ambitious young men at all periods 
that I may be allowed to quote it: 

Lancaster, April 28th. 

D. Mother .... The reason of my being so much engaged is, 
that on the 11th instant his Excellency Governor Synder 
thought proper to commission me (unsolicited on my part) 
Brigade Inspector of this Brigade of Militia—and I accord- 
ingly have to get all the arms repaired and cleaned—tents 
washed, etc., ete——and also prepare for the Musters which 
come on next week and the week after. This although not 
worth much is still worth having—it brings in $360. per 
Annum, and after the 3 or 4 first weeks this spring, it will 
not occupy more than two days of nry time yearly—and this 
part of my time is spent riding through the County to the 
several trainings, by which every one present must know me 
and I consequently will become acquainted with a great num- 
ber of people, which will be of advantage in my practice.... 
If I continue my clerkship, it is worth $1000.—my Inspector- 
ship $360.—and I should calculate my practice from this for- 
ward at not less than $1000. per Annum.... 

As I am now Inspector and must wear “yellow gilt epaulets,” 
and knowing that father left such a pair, and that none of his 
other children can wear them, if they are in your possession, 
I wish you would forward them to me by the Norristown post 
rider who comes up next week and arrives here on Thursday 
evening. I must parade on Monday, May 8th, and if I get 
them before that time it would save me the expense of buying 
a pair, which I would not wish to do at present could I avoid 
it. And besides I should feel a pride in wearing this part of 
the uniform of my worthy father; and how oft did he say in 
jest he would give his uniform to whichever of his sons first 
obtained the rank which entitled him to wear it. I can proudly 
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say I am that one. There was also a handsome belt for his 
sword which I should also like to have .... I shall be down in 
May. 
In haste and believe me to be 
Your affectionate son, 
G. B. Porter. 


In the next year, 1816, Porter was married to Sarah Humes. 
His career thereafter was a steadily successful one of law, 
politics and military rank, in which he was hampered only by 
ill health. A weakness of the eyes was serious enough to 
cause him much trouble, necessitating periods of rest in a 
darkened room after the active periods of court and legisla- 
tive sessions. On April 6, 1818, he was commissioned Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, City of Lancaster. 
On August 3, 1821, Governor Joseph Hiester renewed his ap- 
pointment for seven years as Brigade Inspector of the First 
Brigade of the Fourth Division of Pennsylvania militia, com- 
posed of the militia of Lancaster County. On August 4, 1824, 
Governor Schulze made him Adjutant General, for a term, of 
three years, of the Pennsylvania militia. In the meantime he 
had been very active in the formation of the Jacksonian party 
in Pennsylvania. The so-called Lancaster junto of Buchanan, 
Eaton, Champneys and Porter played an important part in 
state politics and also in preparing Jackson’s triumph in the 
key state of Pennsylvania. 

When LaFayette visited Lancaster on July 26, 1824, Porter 
was chosen to make the address of welcome and to entertain 
the distinguished visitor. His speech, of a notable brevity for 
those days, is among the Phelps papers. In 1827 Porter was 
elected to the State Legislature and on August 3, 1828, Gov- 
ernor Schulze appointed him Major General of the Fourth 
Division, Pennsylvania militia, for a term of seven years. In 
1831 the Jackson administration gave-him the post of United 
States Marshal for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; his 
commission, signed by Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, 
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as Secretary of State, is counter-signed with the oath of office, 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1831. 

But Cass, after a long and notable administration, was 
leaving his post as governor of Michigan territory and the 
government offered his place to Porter. Since it has been said 
that Porter really spent little of his term as governor in Mich- 
igan, it may be of interest to follow the exact dates. 

On August 7, 1831, Edward Livingston, Secretary of State, 
wrote to Porter offering him the interim appointment as 
governor of Michigan territory and the formal commission 
bears the date of August 6. But Porter seems to have taken 
some days to make up his mind on the matter, for on August 
13, N. P. Trist, Jackson’s private secretary, wrote to say that 
the President had been expecting for several days to hear from 
him, and directing him, if he should accept, to come by way 
of Washington in order to confer with Governor Cass. A 
week later he was in Washington, veceived his commission 
(August 20), returned to Lancaster for a public dinner in his 
honor, and set out with his family for Detroit on September 
1. The Lancaster papers said he went by way of Philadelphia 
and New York,® but he made a rapid journey, for William 
Woodbridge administered the oath of office to him in Detroit 
on September 17, 1831. On Sunday, November 13, he arrived 
back in Lancaster with his family. After Congress met, he 
went to Washington and received his permanent appointment 
“by and with the advice of the Senate” on February 8, 1832. 
On April 13 the Lancaster Journal speaks of him as taken 
seriously ill in Harrisburg on his way to Detroit and says that 
he would be delayed some weeks.? He arrived in Detroit in 
time, however, to issue a reassuring proclamation during the 
cholera epidemic, on July 23. The plague which “has prevailed 
now for two weeks” in Detroit, he said had subsided and was 
not contagious. The proclamation closed with the recom- 
mendation of “cleanliness, temperance in all things, and es- 


’William Frederic Worner: Lancaster County Historical Society Papers, Vol. 
XXXIV (1930), p. 251-255. 
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pecially a tranquillity of mind not to be shaken by fear.” Two 
years later, when the cholera returned, Governor Porter was 
its victim. 

There is little among the Porter papers, which consist mainly 
of official commissions and letters of the preceding decades, 
to reflect the manner of the Governor’s life in Detroit. On 
July 11, 1833, George E. Hand wrote a letter notifying him 
of his election as honorary member of the Young Men’s Society 
of Detroit. Porter acquired property on the river’s edge and 
began the erection of his house, which was unfinished at the 
time of his death. 

The main concern of the year 1833, and the great achieve- 
ment of his governorship, was to push through in September, 
1833, the important treaty with the Indians which opened the 
site of Chicago to settlement. This had been a matter of con- 
cern with the federal government for some years and Cass had 
begun the negotiations which Porter finally brought to a con- 
clusion. The western shore of Lake Michigan, where Chicago 
now stands, was at that time part of the Michigan territory. 
Fort Dearborn already stood on the site and the road from 
Detroit was under construction, while settlers were already 
pushing into the Indian lands. The Treaty between the United 
States of America and the United Nations of Chippewa, Ot- 
tawa, and Potawatamie Indians was concluded in Chicago 
September 26, 1833 (ratified by the Senate February 21, 1835) 
by George B. Porter, Thomas J. V. Owen and William Weather- 
ford acting for the United States. The Indian title to their 
lands between Lake Michigan and the Rock River, amounting 
to five million acres, was extinguished in return for lands on 
the Missouri River and considerable cash payments—$584,000 
in various large sums and $17,900 in payments to individual 
Indians. In the same month the Chicago road from Detroit 
was finished and the first stage coach arrived at Chicago. 


Governor Porter’s administration of the Territory was not 
wholly without troubles. His treaty with the Indians was 
denounced to the President by a Mr. Ingersoll of Detroit, who 
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objected to the awards given two rival Indian traders, John 
Kinzie and Robert A. Forsythe, in the negotiations.* The 
protest was rejected, however, and the treaty ratified as it 
stood. The Detroit Courier of November 27, 1833, also notices 
a meeting addressed by Judge Wilkins, organized to attack 
Governor Porter for making appointments of men not poli- 
tically “right”. This is all in the way of controversy that I 
have been able to find. In the light of the partisan bitterness 
of political life at that time, one must take this as evidence of 
a remarkably fair and successful administration. 

Governor Porter died of the cholera in Detroit on July 6, 
1834. The Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, the author of his funeral 
sermon, printed in the Detroit Courier (July 9), gives us a 
little additional light on Governor Porter’s character. He 
speaks of his “habits of intense application” which were ac- 
quired very early in life. “I have the impression,” he goes on, 
“That his mind was rather active, practical and well balanced, 
than brilliant or bold. His success in triumphing over the 
obstacles, which lay in his way to usefulness and honor, teaches 
an important lesson. What then was the secret of his success? 
Perfect system in all his official and business transactions, un- 
tiring attention to small as well as great concerns, a proper 
time, and a proper place for everything—these were his 
‘philosopher’s stone’—, these, the simple but too often neglected 
instruments, with which he worked his arduous way to the 
elevation he had attained.” 

It is improbable that we ever shall go or shall need to go 
beyond this estimate of his life: success in life occasioned not 
so much by exceptional talents as by unremitting application 
and by having a time and place for everything. But these, too, 
are talents, even though we are apt to underestimate them, 
talents which have played a large and honorable part in the 
building of our country. 


‘Porter Papers, Burton Collection and the National Archives. 
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WAS BORN in Niagara County, New York, on April 15, 
| 1859. My parents brought me to Michigan a year later 
and after moving around for four years, settled on part of the 
farm that I now own, there being thirty acres in the farm at 
that time. There was a mortgage on this and no house. My 
parents faced the problem of building a home, paying a mort- 
gage and raising three children, a sister, a brother and myself. 
They started me to school in the country when I was four. I 
averaged six months in the year until I was twelve and was 
then taken out to help my father on the farm. My parents 
did everything for me that any parents could do under such 
conditions. 

It was a neighborhood without any church. The only serv- 
ices were in an adjoining school house. This was confined 
mostly to a few months’ Sunday School in the summer. Ata 
session of the revival meetings, my mother was converted. My 
father wasn’t converted until later in life. Both gave us good 
advice and wanted us to be dutiful children. 

In the general way of speaking, the neighbors were good 
people, but with an exception or two, none professed Chris- 
tianity. We grew up with the other boys and girls under such 
an environment. As we grew older, we did those things ob- 
jected to by my parents. We went to card parties, dances and 
hung around the pool-rooms and saloons. In those days there 
was no law to prevent boys hanging around saloons. Gambling 
was inside. I saw drinking by all ages of men and boys. Those 
that I was associating with drank. They were at the gambling 
tables. I am wondering how I escaped as much as I did. 
There were no women or girls at such places then. 

Even under such influences there came a desire to have an 
education. My father couldn’t help me. I walked three miles 
to school. I paid my own tuition and bought my own books 
with money that I saved from raising some odd crop or work- 
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ing for a neighbor. I went without dinners. In this way I 
prepared myself as a teacher and finished and went past high 
school requirements by studying at home and teaching school. 
In a little more than two years I put in two summers’ work on 
the farm, taught two terms of school and took a large part of 
the four years’ course in high school. 

Even with the influence of the above adverse environment, I 
was engaged to teach a term of school. The statement came 
to me very plainly that my example would not be what the 
little ones I was teaching ought to follow. I wanted them to 
look to me as conducting a life that would be safe for them. 
For the first time in my life I felt that I was called before 
Almighty God to be told what I would have to do if I was to 
be the example to those little folks that I wanted to be. It 
took courage to say that I would do what He required me to 
do. I did it and that was the change of my life and the cause 
today for my placing dependence im the faith that has never 
left me in any of the problems of life. 

I think I was considered one of the very successful teachers. 
As before stated, I was a student all the time. I educated 
myself mostly at home, and after a twelve-hour day working 
on the farm, I did my studying. My standing as a first grade 
teacher was the best in the county. I made it a study on any 
line that I could interest myself. Law was one of these. I 
wanted to be admitted without even going into an office. I 
took an examination, but found that I lacked on the practice 
examination. I lost interest in that kind of life. I paid at- 
tention to the farm and school work until middle life. 

From my first school, I received twenty-five dollars per 
month. The highest that I received was when I was at the 
head of the Potterville schools and there I received forty dol- 
lars per month. Board and lodging had to be taken out of this, 
but I managed to lay up something each year. I always liked 
sports, especially baseball. I was a member of a country club 
for twelve or fifteen years. 

I have always been a lover of children and have always 
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enjoyed young people’s gatherings of every nature. I always 
felt it a relief to have a girl that I could depend upon to go 
to such places, but was always scared at the thought of mar- 
riage. I began early in life to take various kinds of trips in 
my own state and adjoining states, the first long one being to 
the World’s Fair in New Orleans. I never took any of these 
without making a study of something that I could use. 

I was elected to the office of Superintendent of Schools at 
the age of twenty-one. I was immediately taken into political 
councils. In those days, officers were nominated by conven- 
tions. In early life I was sought for, I think as much and 
perhaps more than any other party man in the county, to 
present candidates and act as chairman of conventions, even 
as young as I was. 

At the age of twenty-four I united with a church that had 
been built in the neighborhood. Immediately, I took an active 
part in Sunday School. I was elected to office in both Sunday 
School and Church, and in such capacity haven’t had a lapse 
since. 

In this church there was a young lady that had come to 
school to me the first term that I taught. In the various en- 
tertainments of the church she was used very much as a soloist, 
chorister and organist and at funerals when but just a girl. 


At that time I never had heard anyone that could sing just 


like she did. I felt a desire to “tote” her around just to hear 
her sing. It wasn’t long before I noticed that she had quali- 
ties that I had pictured in the girl I wanted to marry. The 
more I was with her, the more it seemed that these were her 
characteristics and were equal to anything that I could expect. 
I think that I soon put in the background even the singing 
and it soon resulted in Zora Della Cooley, this young lady, 
becoming Mrs. Dickinson. When we celebrated our golden 
anniversary on October 16, 1938, and I was called on to express 
myself, what a supreme gratification it was to me to feel and 
express that of all the high ideals that I anticipated in her 
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fifty years before, there had been no disappointment, but as the 
years passed I saw new ones continually. 

It has made for us a life that but few, I think, can feel more 
gratification in than Mrs. Dickinson and myself. 


* * * 


In this part, I will tell of the activities and experiences 
after marriage until such activities reached out into other 
states. We began our married life living with my parents. It 
isn’t always advisable for young married people to do this. 
We found but very little that was disagreeable. My parents, 
my wife and myself worked together very nicely. They were 
growing old, yet were healthy. I had to take over management. 
We invested largely together, although I began investing in 
parcels of land separately. In early married life we planned 
a trip annually. My parents did the same. Matters at home 
were thus easily looked after. We planned to be saving, not 
stingy, but respectable. We took part in various activities 
that were always legitimate and proper. Perhaps our prin- 
cipal activities were on church lines. Mrs. Dickinson was the 
teacher in very early life in Sunday School. She was the 
leader in every activity of the church and always beneficial 
until her conditicn became such that she had to drop these. 
I was with her on the same lines officially and otherwise, al- 
ways having a class that has continued until the present time. 

I was repeatedly elected to local and township office and 
received the first “eye opener” in politics when I was per- 
suaded to be a candidate for nomination for county clerk. 
Seemingly, judging from statements made by delegates, I 
would be nominated easily. The convention ruled otherwise. 
I had heard others say that delegates had lied. I didn’t want 
to look at it that way. I investigated and found that there 
are two ways of expressing one’s self. With an effort not to 
offend, this was a real lesson and a profitable one to me and 
should be to anyone who is a candidate for office. It makes 
us more charitable even in politics. 
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I was elected to the Legislature in 1896. The nomination 
was given to me unanimously in convention. In the campaign 
that followed, Honorable Julius Caesar Burroughs was a can- 
didate for the United States Senate. While personally I 
favored him, yet contests arose, and various leaders in order 
to get patronage at Lansing wanted to claim credit for nomi- 
nations that would favor him and asked a written statement 
from me to that effect. I informed these leaders that I would 
take orders from no one other than the electorate and drew 
out of the campaign. I was called back to the House six years 
later. I was immediately made leader of the primary forces 
that were making a fight to get Michigan a primary election 
law. The officials and state organizations bitterly opposed 
the law. For weeks it was a hard fight with the governor and 
leading forces against us, but we won and the law on the 
statute books today is one that I myself wrote with the amend- 
ments that have since been added. 


We didn’t ask help so much in those days for constructing 
laws. This was the cause and it was a long hard job. From 
the House I was called to the Senate four years later and there 
continued to make improvements and perfections in this law 


and, at the same time, was chosen as the “dry” leader. in the 
state. While I was for years favorable to temperance move- 
ments, this was my first real activity upon such lines. The 
Anti Saloon League was strong at that time and, with their 
attorney and the help of leaders throughout the state, a bill 
was prepared and placed in my hands. This was called the 
“Search and Seizure” or “local option” law. It gave the 
counties the right to institute elections to make the counties 
dry. I had been called over the state rather thoroughly on 
primary election lines. This new movement on “dry” lines 
called for me still more throughout the state. I think I was 
used in nearly all of the counties that made fights. This was 
making acquaintances everywhere. During these years I had 
been elected to practically every Republican State Convention 
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and was used in the campaign early in life. This made me 
political acquaintances throughout the state. 

My activities also extended into agricultural lines and here 
also I was active. Interests on church lines were attracting 
even more requests for dates. School lines were much the 
same way. This took me away from home a great deal. I was 
managing matters at home at the same time. This produced a 
break-down and under the doctor’s orders I was compelled to 
lay off for about one year when health gradually returned, 
although the new activities were drawing me away from the 
home and thus responsibilities at home had to be turned over 
partially to others. 

In all of these activities, the number one advisor was the 
lady at home, Mrs. Dickinson. I considered her advice far 
more valuable than that of the most eminent leaders in the 
state and never was I disappointed. Not only the above named 
activities but additional ones were occupying my time and 
attention in which I was giving them study continually. I 
consider the period from the time I was married until I was 
called to the Lieutenant Governorship as a developing period 
for perhaps larger responsibilities. These continued and varied 
activities, particularly on the “dry” line, primary election 
and general election matters, impressed the electors so that 
without any move on my part I was asked to be a candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor. I wasn’t elected when first pre- 
sented as a candidate. 


This matter calls up the question of defeats, because there 
have been so many times of late years that people have stated 
that I have been elected practically every time I was a candi- 
date and without any effort. This has not been the case. In 
early life I was defeated by one vote for supervisor. The fol- 
lowing year I was elected. About ten years afterwards I 
was defeated again for supervisor. The same year I was 
elected to the legislature. I was also defeated at one time by 
a “tie vote” in convention for nomination for the legislature. 
Two years later, I was nominated unanimously and_ elected. 
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Five or six years later I was defeated by a “tie vote” in an- 
other convention and later elected to the Senate. As before 
stated, I was defeated for the nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1910, but four years later was elected lieutenant 
governor. 

The following campaign I was persuaded to be a candidate 
for the nomination of governor, but a condition came up that 
started the state on a state-wide campaign for prohibition. 
Three “dry” candidates and one “wet” candidate were candi- 
dates for nomination of lieutenant governor. The appointment 
of Senate committees became an important question and the 
“drys” came to me insisting that I must draw out of the 
governorship race and .be a candidate for lieutenant governor, 
as I could be elected when none of the others could, assuring 
me at the same time that if I stayed I would be elected gover- 
nor. I withdrew, was elected lieutenant governor and that 
was followed by another term two years later. Then there 
were four years that I was active only as campaign speaker. 
I was induced again to be a candidate for lieutenant governor 
against one that was termed “wet.” When nicely in the field, 
another “dry” came in and I was defeated, but the next year 
was again induced to run and for the next three terms was 
elected lieutenant governor. The following year, 1932, I was 
nominated, but the Roosevelt landslide defeated the ticket. 
Two years later, with friends working up a campaign for me, 
I withdrew in the interest of Governor Fitzgerald, because of 
our being from the same county when he was a candidate for 
governor. The next year I was again nominated, but the 
second landslide took the ticket to defeat again. Last year I 
was called back and elected again with the largest majority 
of anyone on the ticket and succeeded to the governorship of 
Governor Fitzgerald. 

The activities of the period between marriage and the first 
election of lieutenant governor were such that it started a new 
epoch that caused the above referred to activities in other 
states. 
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On assuming the duties of lieutenant governor for the first 
time, I gave what was perhaps the first inaugural by a lieu- 
tenant governor. In this I startled the state by assertions on 
the “wet” and “dry” line that had much to do with opening 
up a state-wide campaign for prohibition. Other questions 
that attracted attention outside of the state followed quite 
rapidly. The Woman’s Suffrage campaign was one of which 
I was the vice-president in the state campaign. The primary 
law, of which I have been termed the author, placed heavy 
penalties for large expenses in campaigns, stating definite 
limits. Mr. Truman H. Newberry became candidate for the 
United States Senate. His managers used excessive amounts 
of money in his primary campaign. Interested as I was be- 
cause of the primary law being my own as far as authorship 
was concerned, leaders in the state insisted that I should come 
out openly and make charges as to the use of money. After 
a number of conferences, I wrote a letter to Mr. Newberry 
while we were both candidates on the state ticket for election, 
asking him to withdraw as one step after another condemning 
the use of money would follow; first, a complaint in the state, 
then to the United States Senate claiming that he was not 
legally elected. These with some other statements very similar 
caused the leaders of the state to tell me that I would be de- 
fated even with one hundred thousand majority in the state, 
asking me not to publish the letter. The letter, however, was 
published. I led the ticket by more than one hundred thousand 
majority, and he received between three and four thousand. 
The case was taken to the Michigan courts, afterwards to the 
United States courts when Mr. Newberry resigned. This at- 
tracted attention across the continent and I was called in 
other states because of it. 

During the war I was made chairman of the County Divi- 
sions of the War Boards, which took me over the state and 
on the borders. I might say at this time that my wife was 
made chairman of the township war work and I learned more 
in detail from her in what she asked of me and can see how 
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the smaller things are the important ones in any great ques- 
tion. Later, I was made state chairman of the Near East 
Relief Work and continued for eleven years. This took me 
over Michigan and other states. Activities on these lines and 
others was the cause of my being requested not only in Mich- 
igan but across the continent for dates in “dry” campaigns, 
social, educational and agricultural Chautauquas, lecture 
courses and church lines that gave me contacts in three- 
quarters of the states and observations in several more. I 
was called upon to preside at many large national gatherings 
including such places as St. Louis, Washington, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Atlantie City, Sara- 
toga, Vicksburg, St. Petersburg and other places. Expositions, 
banquets, world’s fairs, conferences and conventions of na- 
tional or world importance were rather common affairs and 
gave me an experience out of which I have drawn a number 
of the expressions that I have made within the past few 
months. I was elected as a delegate to seven general or world 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and was for 
eight years a member of the Uniting Commission that had for 
its work the uniting of Methodism and lastly, a delegate to 
the conference that united these churches. These gave me 
extensive knowledge of work upon this line. I was elected 
vice-president of the Men’s Work Commission of America and 
four years president of the Lay Association of the World. 
The “dry” campaigns have drawn me pretty much across 
the continent both ways and several times in the campaigns in 
Ontario. These experiences have necessitated study upon the 
effects that have been referred to recently and that have made 
me feel that I knew what I was talking about. The contact 
with all classes of people of various classes and a true cross 
section of America has still further convinced me that I 
haven’t been stating things for which I didn’t have sufficient 
background to warrant the assertions. With all of these con- 
tacts and experiences for a quarter of a century and more and 
that has taken me over a large part of the nation, I have still, 
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although away from home much of the time, held that close 
relation and interest, and have added industrial and other 
interests, so that I have been continually on various lines 
holding official relations with approximately ten different or- 
ganizations, having about that number of relations at the 
present time. 

Political relations have seemingly followed closely and I° 
think perhaps it is well to state, because of so many inquiries 
as to why and how I am elected, some of these causes. I have 
never endeavored to compromise when I believed a question 
was in the interest of the state. I have never promised any- 
thing. I haven’t put one cent in a campaign for a generation. 
I haven’t issued a card, put out any literature, or asked for a 
single vote and yet I have usually been at the top or nearly 
so when the returns came in. I have in every campaign, cam- 
paigned for the party and contributed to the funds, but never 
have talked for myself Personally, I believe the electors have 
faith in officials that they believe will be honest with them. 
That has always been my first desire and I want no office that 
will in any way lower this standard. If I have made good on 
this line, I have extreme faith that it is because I have asked 
Almighty God to tell me what to do. 
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DETROIT 
EVELOPMENT of telegraphic communication in Mich- 
D igan notably reflects the growth of business and in- 
dustrial activities and changes in the state. This is especially 
evidenced in the almost unparalleled growth of the automobile 
industry in whose development the telegraph has played no 
small part. Certainly this is in marked contrast with the 
widely expressed belief when the telegraph began to be put 
into use in Michigan, that this new means of communication 
would never develop to anything like its present proportions 
and even more decidedly that the instrument would not be an 

indispensable adjunct of business. 

A striking picture of- the early beginnings of the telegraph 
in Michigan is adequately presented in available historical 
sources. While a general note of skepticism and uncertainty 
prevailed in earlier days, the utility of the telegraph in Mich- 
igan territory soon became quite evident. This, in spite of the 
fact that when Mr. Morse offered to transfer all his patent. 
rights to the telegraph to the government for $100,000 he was 
laughed at by the politicians. Apparently skepticism was 
overcome to a considerable extent by the efforts of various 
experimenters, who traveled about the country giving exhibi- 
tions in public halls, for which crowds of people paid ad- 
‘“Inission fees. 

The first such exhibition was held in Detroit in September, 
1845, by Dr. Boynton in the session house of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Larned and Woodward. The instruments 
shown were of the recording type, by which a pen and ink 
registered the dots and dashes on a roll of paper. By witness- 
ing the operator clicking out a message at one end of the hall 
and seeing the message written in dots and dashes by the 
instrument at the other end, they were able to visualize by 
this exhibition just how the communication actually occurred. 
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Thus when told that a message could be sent across the con- 
tinent or across the ocean by this agency they listened in 
considerable doubt, but at the same time were able to under- 
stand that it was possible. 

When the utility of the telegraph began to strike the popu- 
lar mind the politicians, authorities state, tried to deprive Mr. 
Morse of all benefits of his discovery and they would have suc- 
ceeded had not Ezra Cornell, a wealthy New Yorker, come to 
his assistance and fought them off. As a result Ezra Cornell 
became one of the backers of Mr. Morse in the development 
of the telegraph. After completing a line from Washington 
to Baltimore he, in conjunction with J. J. Speed, Jr., the 
father of ex-Judge John J. Speed of Detroit, contracted with 
Messrs. Vail and Smith, representing the owners of the patents, 
to construct a telegraph line from Buffalo, N. Y., to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., via Erie, Penn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Ypsi- 
lanti and Ann Arbor, Michigan and Chjcago, II. 

Messrs. Vail and Smith appointed Jacob M. Howard, Martin 
B. Wood, and Levi Hubbel as trustees to see that the line was 
built and put in operation according to the specifications. The 
contractors came to Michigan in the winter of 1846-1847 to 


procure subscriptions from the various towns on the route, and 


selected Detroit as headquarters. 

It is quite probable that the exhibition in representative hall, 
at the old Capitol building in Lansing, from July 2 to 7, 1847, 
of the methods of telegraphy was, at least in part, under their 
auspices. The following notice appeared shortly thereafter : 

“TELEGRAPH NOTICE.—A meeting of the citizens will be 
held this evening—Saturday, July 31, 1847,—at the Firemen’s 
Hall, for the purpose of deciding whether a sufficient amount 
of money will be subscribed for the capital of the Erie and 
Michigan Telegraph Line, connecting Buffalo and Detroit, to 
justify its immediate construction. Explanations will be made 
of the advantages of the line, and in relation to the amount 
of stock necessary to be subscribed in this city. Our citizens 
are respectfully invited to attend.” 
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In the summer of 1847 the trustees of the Speed Line, as 
it was called, selected the following gentlemen to take charge 
of the work and procure material for building the line: Ezra 
Cornell, for Section 1, from Buffalo to Cleveland; J. J. Speed, 
for Section 2, from Cleveland to Detroit; M. B. Wood, for 
Section 3, from Detroit to Chicago; and Mr. Tillottson, for 
Section 4, from Chicago to Milwaukee. With the arrival of Mr. 
Speed in Detroit in 1847, he engaged John Bailey of the firm 
of John Bailey and John Burt, manufacturers of surveying in- 
struments, to manufacture telegraphic instruments. . Mr. 
Bailey later invented and made a machine for insulating tele- 
graph magnet wire with silk or cotton. 

The first line was but a single wire, strung on poles along 
the side of the railroad tracks. There was considerable rivalry 
between the superintendents of the Monroe and Detroit, and 
the Detroit and Ypsilanti divisions, but the latter was the 
first to complete his portion of the line. The Detroit Free 
Press of November 30, 1847 tells of the first telegraphic mess- 
age sent out of Detroit, which was on the previous forenoon. 
A member of the staff of that paper and the telegraph oper- 
ator at Ypsilanti held a colloquy over the wire, in which the 
conversation ranged over the price of wheat and putty, the 
Mexican War, military reputations and other topics. It con- 
cluded as follows: “Detroit—‘What time is it?” Ypsilanti— 
“Ten minutes to twelve.” Detroit—“‘Let us go to dinner.” 
Ypsilanti—“‘Aye, aye.” 

The office was in the rear of the second story of a building 
owned by Mr. Newberry on the northeast corner of East Jeffer- 
son and Cass, afterwards the Garrison House. There was no 
manager as such, but there were plenty of instruments and 
batteries, and a number of young operators from the East, who 
had obtained a knowledge of telegraphy on the Albany and 
Buffalo Line and its branches, were congregated at Detroit 
in expectation of obtaining an office when the line was fully 
opened. 

The first mention of the electric telegraph in the statutes of 
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Michigan is to be found in the laws of 1847 in the statute book. 
Act No. 4 approved January 28, 1847, authorized Any person 
to construct lines of electric telegraph in the State of Michigan 
along any of the public roads and highways, and required an 
annual payment of a tax of 25¢ on every mile in length so 
occupied and giving the State a lien upon all such lines for 
taxes thereon. By Act No. 32 approved March 5, 1847, the 
benefits of this law were extended to associations or com- 
panies organized for the purpose of constructing and using 
any such telegraph lines. 

In the winter and spring of 1848 the line was pushed forward 
rapidly, an office being opened in Jackson in January, 1848, 
and in Chicago on April 6, 1848. The first message to be re- 
ceived from the East at Chicago was a greeting from Detroit 
reading as follows: 

“To Milwaukee, Racine, South Portland, Chicago: We hail 
you by lightning as fair sisters, as hright stars of the West. 
Time has been annihilated. Let no element of discord divide 
us. May your prosperity, as: heretofore, be onward. What 
Morse has devised and Speed joined let no man put asunder.” 

The answer which sped over the wire from the cities ad- 
dressed was this: 

“We return the greetings of our sister of the straits and 
trust that lightning may never prove an element of discord 
between us. As sisters, may we be joined by bonds as holy as 
those which unite maidens to the object of their first love, but 
unlike that love, may our course always run smoothly.” 

After opening the office in Chicago, the company organized 
by electing J. J. Speed, Jr., president; E. Cornell, Anthony 
Dudgeon, Benjamin Follett, David S. Walbridge, and J. B. 
Smith, directors; and James Haviland, secretary. No treas- 
urer was needed, for the money received at the offices was paid 
out as fast as received, and reported to the father of Mr. 
Speed, who served as bookkeeper. Mr. Haviland was head 
operator at Detroit with Mr. Wood as superintendent of con- 
struction and repairs on the line. 
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The office at Detroit was soon moved to a building on Jeffer- 
son Avenue next to the old Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 
Building opposite Masonic Hall. As early as 1852 it was moved 
a little nearer Griswold St. to a two-story wooden building on 
the site afterwards occupied by Charles Root & Company’s 
store. In their new office the Company was known as the 
Erie and Michigan Line. C. E. Wendell was manager from 
1851 to 1856. 
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The O’Reilly Line, so named after its projector, Henry 
O’Reilly, was completed between Buffalo and Detroit on 
March 1, 1848, and on that day the first dispatch from New 
York was received. The office of this company was originally 
in the second story of the then new Bodfrey Building on 
Jefferson Avenue, just below the Michigan Exchange with E. D. 
Benedict was manager. 

The third line, known as the Snow Line, was constructed by 
Messrs. Josiah and William D. Snow; it ran to Chicago, by 
way of Monroe and was extended from Detroit to Saginaw in 
1858, an office being opened there on February 17 of that year 
with A. Ferguson as manager. 
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In 1852 there was in operation a line called the Northern 
Michigan with G. L. Lee as manager. During the years that 
the lines retained the names of their individual proprietors 
the papers always headed their telegraph column, “Telegraph 
by O’Reilly, Speed or Snow Line,” as the case might be. In 
1852 G. W. Balch was general western manager of the O’Reilly 
Line. This same year the name was changed to the Atlantic, 
Lake and Mississippi Telegraph Line, and E. D. Benedict be- 
came manager of the Detroit office. In 1855 the Morse, House, 
Atlantic Lake and Mississippi and Wade lines were consoli- 
dated under the name of the New York and Mississippi Valley 
Printing Telegraph Co. The Detroit office was the former 
office of the Erie and Michigan Line on Jefferson Avenue next 
to the old Farmers’ and Mechanics Bank Building. The New 
York and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company ab- 
sorbed the Erie and Michigan Line, the American Union, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Montreal Union, the American Rapid 
Telegraph Company, and other lines and organized under the 
name of the Western Union Telegraph Company on April 
4, 1856. The office of the new company was first located at 
52 Griswold Street. One of the principal stockholders was 
Isaac R. Elwood, uncle of 8. Dow Elwood, of Detroit. 

About 1861 it was moved to 66 Griswold, and in 1872 was 
again moved to the southeast corner of Griswold and Congress 
streets where it remained until 1914 when it was moved to the 
Telegraph Building at the corner of Congress and Shelby 
streets. Mr. Balch acted as general manager at Detroit until 
1865 when districts were created. Detroit came under the dis- 
trict comprised of Ohio, part of Indiana and Michigan, with 
Kk. P. Wright as superintendent with headquarters at Cleve- 
land and Colin Fox became manager at Detroit. 

The managers at Detroit since Colin Fox have been C. Cor- 
bett, M. S. Corbett, C. E. Elster, C. E. Denaple, C. H. Cad- 
wallader, A. G. Campbell, C. H. Cote allader, A. A. Burr, and 
Ik. C. Bowen who is the present superintendent. The Detroit 
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area was changed to a superintendency in early 1920 report- 
ing direct to the general manager at Chicago. 

The superintendents who succeeded E. B. Wright as district 
superintendent in charge of the Michigan district were C. Cor- 
bett, J. Fitzpatrick, H. J. Kinnucan and E. Boening. When 
H. J. Kinnucan became superintendent in 1910, he moved the 
headquarter offices from Cleveland to Detroit. 

On July 16, 1857, the first telegraph cable was laid across 
Detroit River. It was a piece of the cable originally intended 
to be used at Newfoundland, and was the first really successful 
submarine telegraph cable laid in any water. 

On August 5, 1858, the news that the Atlantic Cable had 
been successfully laid called forth impromptu and noisy 
demonstrations. The telegraph office was illuminated, and 
the streets were brilliant with bonfires. The first report was 
untrue, but on August 16 following, at 9:30 p. m. the arrival 
of a bona fide dispatch from Queen Victoria was duly an- 
nounced, and immediately the bells rang, the people gathered, 
and bonfires were built. On the next day preparations were 
made for a display in the evening, according to an old account 
of that occasion. Accordingly at 8 p. m. guns were fired and 
for an hour all the bells were rung, many buildings were illu- 
minated, a torch-light procession paraded, and innumerable 
bonfires told of the general joy. Indeed, it was joy run wild; 
staid old citizens acted like schoolboys, and all through the 
city, shouts and singing filled the air. Probably no other 
occasion was more hilariously celebrated in Detroit. 

For several years after the organization of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in 1856, the company was busily 
engaged in consolidating the various lines they had taken over 
and in building additional facilities. 

In 1863 the United States Telegraph Company had built 
its lines in Michigan which extended along the F. and P. M. 
R. R. to Saginaw and ran also to Port Huron and Toledo. It 
was consolidated with the Western Union Telegraph Company 
in 1866. 
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The Atlantic & Pacifie Telegraph Company line was built 
from Toledo to Detroit in 1868. The Detroit office was a branch 
of their main line from New York to Chicago and did not 
reach any other point of importance in the state. An office 
was opened in Detroit in November, 1868, the first office being 
established at 39 Woodward Avenue. In 1872 the office was 
moved to 64 Griswold Street. After 1876 it was located at 94 
Griswold Street. The managers have been: 1869-1870, George 
Farnsworth; 1871, E. B. Beecher; 1872, C. J. Ryan; 1873-1881, 
I, W. Garnsey. In February, 1881, when all the telegraph 
companies then represented in Detroit were consolidated un- 
der the Western Union Organization, the Atlantic and Pacific 
office was discontinued. 


In 1871 the telegraph system of Michigan was almost en- 
tirely under control of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
with the exception of the lines in the northwestern portion of 
the state, known as the Upper Peninsula and embracing the 


Lake Superior mining region, which was controlled by the 
Northwestern Company, which had been built in 1865. 

During the year 1871 four wires were completed along the 
line of the Detroit and Milwaukee R. R., extending from De- 
troit to Holly, 47 miles. From Holly two of these wires were 
extended to Grand Ilaven and two to Saginaw. In December, 
1870, a line was extended from Bay City to Ausable, on the 
northern shore of Saginaw Bay, a distance of 80 miles and in 
1871 was extended 60 miles further to Alpena, where an office 
was opened in December of that year. In the same year a new 
line was built from Holly to Monroe over the Holly, Wayne 
and Monroe R. R., a distance of 70 miles and the line from 
Lansing to South Bend, a distance of 118 miles was completed. 
During that year lines were also constructed from Port Huron 
to Flint, on the Port Huron and Lake Michigan R. R., a dis- 
tance of 64 miles and along the Flint and Pere Marquette 
R. R. from Averill’s to Reed City, Osceola county. 

The Marquette, Mackinaw and Sault Ste. Marie Line, lo- 


p72 


cated in the Upper Peninsula was completed in 1873. 
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In 1875 the Western Union had ten wires to Toledo, five to 
Chicago along the Michigan Central R. R., one wire to Cin- 
cinnati, and one to New York. 

The office of the American Union was established at Detroit 
on January 15, 1880, in the basement of the First National 

sank with G. W. Lloyd as manager. This became a part of the 
Western Union in February, 1881. 

During the summer of 1881 the Mutual Union began to build 
its line in Michigan and its Detroit office was opened on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1882 with George Farnsworth as manager. In. 1885 
it was sold to the Western Union and on July 1, the office at 
Detroit was closed. 

The Bankers and Merchants Telegraph Line opened its De- 
troit office in May, 1884, with George F. Singleton as manager. 
The line, which eventually went into the hands of George 
Farnsworth as receiver, was reorganized as the United Lines 
and opened an office in Detroit on August 14, 1885. 

A competing organization known as the Michigan Postal 
Telegraph Company was organized in 1883. This company 
built lines to various cities in Michigan. The office in Detroit 
was opened February 15, 1883, with George Farnsworth as 
manager. 

When the parent Postal Telegraph Cable Company was 
organized in New York in 1886, the office in Detroit was not 
taken over under this organization plan until 1887 when it was 
opened with a half dozen employes, in quarters at the rear of 
Ive’s & Sons Bank on Griswold Street. In 1892 the office was 
removed to the basement of the McGraw Building, which stood 
until recent years at the corner of Griswold and Lafayette 
streets, and in 19283 was moved to its present location 230 
State Street. This company has experienced a steady growth 
until it now maintains 23 branch offices in Detroit and 638 
offices throughout the state. A. R. Bartold is the present super- 
intendent at Detroit. 

During the years following the Civil War, the telegraph ex- 
perienced its first stage of real development in Michigan. 
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Soldiers returning from war service with due familiarity with 
the expeditious service rendered by the telegraph were not 
slow in imparting this information to the civilian population. 
The net result was to familiarize many more people with the 
possibilities of this comparatively new form of communication 
and thus to greatly promote its use. 

By 1886 when James W. Bartlett delivered an address on the 
occasion of the Semi-centennial of the admission of the state 
of Michigan into the Union, he pointed out that at that time 
there were in Michigan, 5300 miles of poles, 11,900 miles of 
wire and 539 telegraph stations. There were in use 1,000 in- 
struments in the state. He concluded his reference to the tele- 
graph after this fashion: 

“Solomon said: ‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ Even 
the electric telegraph was foreshadowed in the oldest of books ; 
for we read in Job: ‘Canst thou send lightnings that may go 
and say unto thee, Here we are?’ ”’ 

With the impetus of business growth during the reconstruc- 
tion period the development of new uses for the telegraph were 
established. An important early advance was the establish- 
ment of the district telegraph system. The American District 
Telegraph Company was organized in Detroit on November 8, 
1875, went into operation November 27 and by the first of 
January, 1876, was fully established. The capital stock of the 
company was fixed at $50,000 and it was officered as follows: 
G. W. Balch, president ; James McMillan, vice-president; S. D. 
Klwood, treasurer; J. W. Mackenzie, superintendent. In Jan- 
uary, 1878, W. A. Jackson became superintendent. This com- 
pany installed a system which by means of signal boxes furn- 
ished a messenger call, a police call, a burglar alarm, and a 
private fire alarm. 


The apparatus supplied by the company to subscribers con- 
sisted of a small box about four by six inches in size, con- 
nected by a wire with the office of the company, and so ar- 
‘anged that by simply turning a crank a given number of 
times for each one of four signals, a signal conveyed to the 
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office of the company, and a messenger boy instantly summon- 
ed to go to any part of the city; a policeman called, if there 
were burglars or suspicious characters around; or, subscrib- 
ers having previously furnished the office with the name of 
their physician he could be summoned from the office. The 
fourth signal was used in case of fire. The company employed 
a large number of boys and men, and there were always some 
of them on duty. The growth of the service was indicated by 
the fact that on January 1, 1876, seven messengers were em- 
ployed; January 1, 1877, twenty; January 1, 1878, forty; Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, fifty; in 1883 sixty were employed. The charges 
for the services of the messengers were: For one hour 25 cents; 
50 minutes, 25 cents; 40 minutes, 20 cents; 30 minutes, 15 
cents; 20 minutes or less, 10 cents. 

When desired by subscribers employing a night watchman, 
the company arranged a signal and wire, so that, as often 
as was required, the watchman could send a signal to the office, 
thus insuring his faithfulness and attention. A sealed report 
of the signals received was delivered to the employer every 
morning. The popularity of the apparatus was indicated by 
the fact that in 1876 one hundred boxes were in use; in 1877, 
two hundred; in 1878 and 1879, three hundred and twenty- 
five. In later years with the construction of large office build- 
ings thousands of these signal boxes have been installed 
throughout Michigan. These are entirely operated now direct 
with the telegraph companies, the American District Telegraph 
Company confining itself to watchmen, burglar alarm, and fire 
services. 

As business firms, brokers, newspaper associations, and mar- 
keting agencies of the Federal Government expanded their 
activities and needed high speed communications new facil- 
ities were developed. The Wheatstone printer and relay which 
had been brought over from England during the Civil War to 
increase the capacity of the limited telegraph lines used by 
the Federal Army was put into commercial service. While none 
were installed in ‘Michigan they were used on the coast to 
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coast circuits of which there were then very few. This printer 
automatically transmitted messages and printed them in dots 
and dashes on a paper tape at the end of the line. This was 
considerably faster than sending by Morse key which had 
survived from the earliest beginnings. 

The capacity was increased further in 1872 by the introduc- 
tion of the Stearns duplex, which was based in principle on 
the strength of the electric current and permitted the sending 
of a message each way on a single Morse wire. 

In 1874 Thomas A. Edison using Gintl’s duplex and High- 
ton’s two-channel plan, developed the quadruplex for the West- 
tern Union, permitting the sending of four messages simul- 
taneously over one wire, two in each direction. 


Edison’s invention was based on the negative and positive 
action of electricity. He further improved Stearn’s duplex in 
1884. 

In 1900 the Buckingham printing telegraph machines were 


placed in use at a number of large cities but were never in- 
stalled in Michigan. The first printing telegraph machines 
used in Michigan were the Barclay, installed in 1904. This 
was an improvement on the Buckingham system and consisted 
of a complex mass of steel, copper, and platinum which selected 
dots and dashes and so distributed them that they operated 
magnets which were attached to the type-bars of a printing 
machine. The telegrams received were printed as in a type- 
writer. 


In 1912 the Western Union bought multiplex patents of Don- 


ald Murray, Australian, and Western Union and Western 
Electric engineers then jointly developed the Western Union 
Multiplex System whereby eight messages were sent and re- 
ceived over one wire simultaneously. These were installed in 
Michigan in 1913. This was the system which printed its 
messages with the standard typewriter key-bar and used the 
multiple channels into which a single strand of wire could be 
divided. 

In 1927 simplex automatic telegraph installation was started 
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in Michigan on a large scale. These telegraph typewriters are 
used for short distance transmission and reception of tele- 
grams between the offices of large.customers and telegraph 
main offices. As originally installed it required that one 
machine be installed in the telegraph office and one in the 
customer’s office. In 1929 the one hundred concentration unit 
type was developed, which is on the same principle as the 
telephone switch board, permitting the main office operator on 
the Simplex to switch in on any large customer’s Simplex as 
required. In 1930 the high speed New York stock tickers were 
installed in Michigan. These print 500 characters a minute, 
almost twice as fast as the former tickers used. 

In 1931 the telegraph companies through contracts with va- 
rious aviation companies arranged for passenger reservations 
and the handling of air express shipments. Through intro- 
ducing a distinctly new service the companies thus cooperated 
with the latest forms of quick communication and transporta- 
tion. 

Since transmission of messages covering all requirements 
has always been the business objective of the telegraph, differ- 
ent classes of service have constantly been made available to 
further this end. At first only one service was furnished, which 
was called “fast message service” and this was the only sery- 
ice available until 1910 when the telegraph companies in- 
augurated night letters of 50 words for the price of a 10 word 
fast message. In 1911 they developed a Day letter of 50 words 
for one and a half times the price of night letters. This was 
followed by aggressive efforts towards the development of 
greeting messages on special holidays such as Christmas, New 


] 


Years, Easter, and Mother’s Day. 

The response of the public to special occasion messages has 
brought a series of developments in this respect terminating 
in the preparation of suggested messages for the ready use of 
the customers, which are now widely used. Another special 
service which has developed widespread use was introduced 
in 1889 by Western Union in the furnishing of Naval Observa- 
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tory time to the country at large through self-winding syn- 
chronized clocks regulated hourly from the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, D. C. 

These and various other means of utilizing the telegraph 
have brought about an extensive development of facilities in 
Michigan, which is in marked contrast to the statistics quoted 
earlier in this article by James W. Bartlett in 1886. At the 
present time there are two telegraph companies operating in 
Michigan, which have 7,940 miles of poles, 45,248 miles of wire, 
and 628 offices, independently operated. 











THE Quincy MINE 


By Davin S. Coon 
ISCANABA 


N this little story of the Quincy Mine, we have purposely 
| omitted any mention of the present generation, leaving 
that to the future. We have also tried as much as possible to 
avoid the use of statistics, and lists of figures, with the feeling 
that the people who were connected with this company are 
just as interesting, and have done just as much to contribute 
happiness and inspiration to those with whom they have come 
in contact, as the financial returns which the Quincy has been 
so generous with in the past. 


The Quincy and its management is remarkable for several 
reasons. One of them is its long years of conservative hand- 
ling of its business in the face of many modern innovations. 
If there is any foundation to the impression that there should 
be at least one good husky scandal in one’s life to make inter- 
esting history, the reader will probably be somewhat disap- 
pointed in story of the Quincy. However, it is no small achieve- 
ment to have people point to the “Old Reliable” and its years 
of unchanged policy which has prevailed through three suc- 
cessive renewals of its original thirty-year charter that com- 
menced in 1848. In addition to this, the persistent long-time 
program carried out by the Quincy was an inspiration for 
most of the other mining companies in this region. 

The name chosen for the mine is a historic one. It is said 
that among the adventurers who came over to England with 
William, was one styled Richard de Quincé, who hailed from 
Quincé in Normandy. The family flourished in England. In 
the thirteenth century there were several of them who were 
Earls of Winchester. In the course of time, the family declined 
from the rank of nobility and dropped the de from their 
names which they wrote indifferently as Quincy, Quincie, and 
Quincey. There have been some instances of the family re 
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suming the use of the de, particularly in the case of the famous 
essayist, Thomas de Quincey. 

The name was probably given to the mine in honor of some 
of the Quincy families of Massachusetts. This is merely a 
guess, however, as the office of the company, contrary to the 
general practice of the Lake Mines, has always been main- 
tained in the City of New York, with the exception of a few 
years, when Horatio Bigelow was elected to succeed Thomas 
F. Mason, President, the office was moved to Boston. In 1875 
the stockholders at the annual meeting re-elected Mr. Mason 
as president, and the office was again returned to New York, 
where it has remained ever since. As the bulk of the ex- 
ploratory and other capital was furnished by Boston capital- 
ists, Boston was commonly accepted as the proper place for 
the home office of the Lake Superior Mining Companies. 


According to all physical signs, its beginning was prompted 
by the conviction of a few pioneers, that the north shore of 


Portage Lake should be the site of a paying mine. This was 
not a new idea, because at the time, almost every one holding 
a piece of land, or an option, had a potential dividend payer. 
The land over the brow of the hill was already staked and some 
exploratory work had been carried on, particularly at what 
were to become Franklin, Pewabic, and Concord mines. Some 
preliminary work, having been done at that time within the 
present limits of the City of Hancock, was said to have taken 
place on the land of one, James Hicks. The mineralization of 
the property seemed to be of sufficient quantity to justify the 
formation of a company for further exploration of the tract 
which was destined to become the nucleus of the Quincey Min- 
ing Company. 

Following the acquisition of the Lake Superior area by the 
Federal Government, there was considerable confusion in re- 
gard to the legality of some of the leaseholds, causing much 
litigation between the different claimants of title. In order 
to put an end to this uncertainty, the national congress and 
the state legislature formulated concurrent laws, which when 
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passed, were to guarantee and clarify titles to the mineral 
lands which thereafter were offered for outright sale. 

This occurred just about the time the promoters of the mine, 
later to become known as the Quincy, had completed their 
plans for supplying the funds and had been to Lansing to have 
a special act passed which authorized the company’s charter 
in March 1848. Because of his early and intimated knowledge 
of the district, Samuel W. Hill, who was instrumental in the 
formation of the company, became its first agent as well as ; 
director. We will tell you more about Mr. Hill in the appended 
list of the Agents of the Quincy Mine. 

The work of the new Quincy Mine was —— done mostly on 
the fissure veins on the Western Amygdaloid vein. Results were 
not as favorable as the first explorations had promised; but 
the officials were bravely trying to keep the property from be- 
coming just another hole in the ground. Mr. Hill resigned as 
agent and was succeeded by Samuel 8. Robinson, whose term 
of office was uneventful and discouraging. He was succeeded 
by George Hardie. 

In the meantime, the Pewabic Mine, a separate company 
from the Quincy, which had been organized in 18538, (and which 
a few years later was to be financially and managerially con- 
nected with the Franklin Mining Company) had commenced 
operations, opening up at first along the line of some ancient 
pits in which extensive prehistoric mining had been carried 
on according to the evidence uncovered, left behind by some 
unknown prehistoric miners. Any one who attempts to piece 
the evidence of these people together into any complete his- 
tory, would find it a difficult task. The late J. T. Reeder, of 
Houghton, Michigan, who spent years of study on this subject 
probably arrived at the most logical explanation of the re- 
maining fragments of this vanished people, and wrote exten- 
sively on this subject. While most of the mines were inter- 
ested primarily in procuring the mass and barrel copper which 
was more or less free in the fissure veins, the Pewabic engineers 
prosecuted a vigorous search for copper at depth, and in 1856 
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they succeeded in locating the Pewabiec Amygdaloid Lode, 
which almost at once made the Pewabic one of the pioneer divi- 
dend payers in the district. It was about this time that Mr. 
Hardie was in New York attending a directors’ meeting. His 
report of the conditions seemed to be so discouraging to them 
that they instructed him to return to the property, strip the 
richest of the veins, and prepare to close up the mine. On his 
return to the mine he accompanied Captain Cliff underground 
and was shown the results of the work which they termed the 
East Lode. The showing was so encouraging that Mr. Hardie 
instructed Captain Cliff to devote all his energies to develop- 
ing the lode. Eventually, it turned out to be a continuation of 
the Pewabic Lode. 

This success was so encouraging to the Quincy officials that 
they immediately proceeded to prosecute a more vigorous pro- 
gram of mining to open up this vein as it traversed their prop- 
erty. The opening of this lode in the Quincy and Pewabic 
mines were the first instances of mining of the low grade rock 
which resulted in sufficient profit to pay dividends to stock- 
holders. 

The Portage Lake district at this period was the leading 
place along the Lake for new business ventures. The mine and 
the surrounding territory immediately became the mecca for 
all the adventurous spirits which are attracted by new and 
profitable scenes. Hancock was the most important town in 
the district until the Calumet and Hecla combined their oper- 
ations. Many of the visitors were men who had come from all 
parts of the mining world in the interest of promoters and in- 
vestors. Likewise, there were many who came to seek a place 
to establish a new home. Among these were miners, carpen- 
ters, laborers, and prospective merchants of all kinds. As the 
mine became a paying producer, the number of employees in- 
creased each year. 

There was a small location called Swedetown, built for the 
anticipated arrival of a colony of young Swedish immigrants 
who had been procured by agents of the company at great ex- 
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pense, to replace the young men who were leaving the mine. 
The latter had been drafted into the Union Army, as the Civil 
War was then in progress. Although it was named Swedetown, ° 
it was never occupied by the Swedes who had been imported 
here, because they were met on their arrival in Houghton by 
enlisting officers, for the Union Army, and by others who 
wished to buy their service in order to escape duty at the 
front. After the thrilling adventure of leaving their homes in 
Sweden and Norway, the enjoyment of a free passage at the 
expense of the Quincy Mine, the offer of cash to go on a more 
extended and glorious adventure painted so glowingly by the 
enlisting officers and other interested parties, the prosaic busi- 
ness of digging and sweating in a mine probably lost its at- 
traction for the type of young men that the trip to American 
mines would have appealed to at that time. As a consequence, 
“Swedetown” built as a separate location apart, because of 
the insistence of the other miners to house the new “foreigners” 
became a deserted village before its time. 

The Cornish, “Miners of the World,’ were, of course, the 
first. to arrive to seek employment at these new mines. They 
were soon followed by the Irish and English miners who had 
been trained in the old country by the Cornish mining cap- 
tains. They were followed by other European immigrants— 
Italians, and Finns who seemed to have predominated at this 
particular mine. Most of the countries of Southern Europe 
have been represented at some of the other mines in later years. 

Most of the mining communities in the United States con- 
tain some of the boys and girls who were raised in the different 
mining locations which surround the Quincy. Many of them 
have become well known mining men, while many of the women 
have become social assets in their towns. Butte, Montana, 
alone, has a colony of folks from the “side hill,” and many of 
these people have contributed to the success and happiness of 
many other mining districts. Those who were not miners were 
merchants and other people interested in dealing with the 
mining people. They were interested in the same things as the 
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people with whom they associated, this being typical of a peo- 
ple who are “camp followers” of an industry. 

When company had progressed to the stage where it re- 
quired a mill for its own rock, a mill was erected on the shore of 
Portage Lake very close to where the Elk’s Temple now stands. 
The “sands”, as the younger baseball teams call the flat area 
near the lake, is composed of the sand which was washed from 
this mill. With the exception of the ruins of the old pump 
house, which pumped the water into the mill to flow over the 
tables, the “sands” is the only sign left of the mill at present. 
After the mill had run for several years, the amount of the 
sand going into the lake commenced to encroach on the chan- 
nel. The mill was moved to a new location on the shores of 
Torch Lake, about eight miles distant from the mine, and the 
new location was named Mason, after the president of the com- 
pany. The little valley above where the old mill stood is now 
filled with sand washed from the sides of the hill, and the new 
Congregational Church stands on the spot. In this valley many 
of the employees of the mill lived. Their houses were scattered 
along the side of the valley in a more or less irregular order. 
Above the valley to the east the officials and foremen of the 
mill had their homes, which have been replaced by more pre- 
tentious ones, the last being the home of the Superintendent 
of the mill, Phil Scheuermann. The home now occupied by the 
Mandel Glass family has replaced the former one in recent 
years. 

The company had continually been adding to its acreage 
and to its holdings the Mesnard tract which was opened after 
the finding of an immense mass of copper not far from the 
store of Jas. H. Seager and Company. It developed later that 
this piece was probably torn from the outcropping by the 
drifting of the glacier as it passed over the surface. 

The Pewabie property was added to the area by direct pur- 
chase from the trustees by Mr. Mason, who had purchased it 
for resale to the Quincy Company, netting himself three hun- 


dred thousand dollars. It transpired that it was a very profit- 
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able purchase for the company as the Pewabiac paid the com- 
pany a handsome return. The closing of the affairs of the 
Pewabiac commenced a law suit between the trustees and the 
Franklin Mining Company which threatened to ruin both of 
them. As the litigation was involved with numerous claims 
and counter-claims against each other, it appeared that the 
fees would exhaust both of the treasuries. 

Captain Johnson Vivian, who was at that time the mining 
captain at both the Franklin and Pewabic, was greatly cha- 
grined at the sale of the Pewabic. Feeling that the deal was 
made at an inopportune time, he felt that the properties would 
suffer from the oversight of Mr. Demmon in not renewing the 
charter. 

The Pontiac and Concord properties were also added. Later, 
the Franklin Mining Company was purchased as well as sev- 
eral other parcels of lands owned by mining companies ad- 
jacent to the Quincy. The original Hancock Mine, sometimes 
known as the Sumner Mine, was on land purchased from the 
Quincy. Later, more land was purchased in order to reorganize. 
Again, the mine changed to the Hancock Copper Company, 
but it was partially repurchased later. 

Reference to Steven’s Handbook shows for the year of 1901, 
receipts of $3,327,000 with a net profit of $1,352,000. The fol- 
lowing year the gross receipts were $2,275,000 and a net profit 
of $466,904. The fluctuation in the net profit is often affected 
by the metal market, and then Quincy had the misfortune at 
times of running into stretches of lean rock which had to be 
mined and at a loss in the net profit. The expense account re- 
maining as constant as it did, illustrates the amount of money 
for salaries, wages, taxes, timber, fuel, foundry work, steel 
work, smelting, and many other large expenses incidental in 
the business of mining copper. Just thirty years ago, in 1904, 
the amount paid out for “expenses at the mine” was $1,594,711. 
In addition to this, construction work cost $106,002 and the 
smelting works expense was $194,111. Add to this a dividend 
payment of $500,000 that year and you have a total of $2,394,824 
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paid out of the company’s funds. If we figure what this in- 
come would be for a period of but five years, we have an 
amount of over thirteen millions of dollars. Of this amount, 
other than the amount distributed over the district in wages, 
contracts and in payments of other services, some of the divi- 
dends were paid to local stockholders over a long term, which 
contributed to the static wealth of the community, and through 
re-investment made possible the foundation of many consider- 
able estates, insuring descendants a more or less permanent 
income. 

From the time of the original organization of the Quincy 
Mine, the official and professional members of the staff have 
always taken an active interest in affairs, both social and 
financial, of the City of Hancock. Most of these people occupy 
houses of a more or less informal group about the office of the 
mine, the medical department and the home of the agent. Some 
of the homes date back to the very early days of the mine. 
Many of these homes have been removed, remodeled, or re- 
built. But some of the oldest homes, particularly those of the 
agent and clerk, are over fifty years old, and aside from the 
necessary care to keep them in repair they have not changed 
much. The view over Portage Lake from the Quincy Mine 
office, or from the cupola on the house of the agent is one of 
unmatched beauty, especially on clear mornings when the 
Huron Mountains can be plainly seen, a distance of forty-five 
miles. Most of the homes of the employees have been built 
later, though one can occasionally run across one of the old 
log cabins of the very early settlers. However, these are rapid- 
ly disappearing. 


The various business enterprises of the City of Hancock have 
always been dependent upon the Quincy for their support, and 
most of the important institutions, including banks, societies, 
clubs, churches, and charitable organizations of the city have 
had among their members, persons who were employed by the 
Quincy in some capacity. The officials have served the public 
in most of the municipal or county offices. 
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Most of the churches of the city owe to the Quincy the sites 
upon which they have erected their places of worship. In 
addition to this, a large tract of land was presented to the 
Sisters of St. Joseph for their hospital and grounds. If the 
cemeteries were non-profit corporations, it is possible that the 
Quincey would have presented them with the land on which 
they were laid out. 

As many of the men who came to the Quincy, in the early 
days, were from the early mines of Keweenaw and Ontonagon 
County, they left, in turn, for other mines which became pro- 
ducers later on. In fact, it was more or less of a clearing 
house for the labor and for mining captains in the district. 
The parents of many of the prominent officials of later mines 
were employees of the Quincey. 

Samuel W. I1il!, the first agent, was born at Starksboro, Ver- 
mont, November 6, 1915. It is said that he was a born mathe- 
matician and followed engineering all his life. As he was an 
explorer, surveyor, and all around mining man, it is said that 
no other man stood higher in general reputation. A long prac- 
tical experience in mining the copper, as it occurs in this dis- 
trict, made his opinion generally sought after. He laid out 
the city of Hancock, and while here served for two terms in 
the state legislature. Ile was very fond of the country and left 
it only after the severe weather began to affect him. He had 
been a member of several governmental surveys which had been 
operating in the Upper Peninsula since 1840. He was first 
employed with the United States Public Land Survey and then 
with the topographical engineers of the United States Army, 
engaged in surveying the harbors of the Great Lakes. He re- 
mained with this corps until 1845, being one year associated 
with J. D. Webster, in the hydrographic survey of the lakes 
just then begun. In the spring of 1845 he became associated 
with Dr. Houghton, in the geological and lineal survey of the 
Upper Peninsula. He also had charge of the geological exam- 
inations and survey of the mineral lands. The survey being 


left incomplete on the death of Dr. Houghton, Mr. Hill com- 
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pleted it along with other members of the corps. This early 
survey can probably account for his close contact with the out- 
standing pioneer spirits of the time. He was associated with 
W. A. Burt, the inventor of the solar compass, which was so 
valuable to him in his survey through the iron district be- 
cause of the highly mineralized land. It is stated that Mr. 
Burt was the one who completed the work left unfinished by 
the death of Douglass Houghton. As the claim is made by 
several others, it might be well to give the remaining corps 
of engineers the credit because all of the members participated 
in the work. 

Mr. Hill during his entire connection with the Quincy and 
other mines, was doing his best to have the entrance to the 
Portage River made navigable so that boats could come as far 
as Hancock. It was due to his efforts that it was finally carried 
out. 

Samuel S. Robinson, the next agent of the Quincy, was born 
in Cornish, New Hampshire. He had been connected with some 
of the mines in the Ontonagon County district before coming 
to the Quincy. When he left the Quincy after an unimportant 
period, he went to Waterbury, Connecticut, where considerable 
smelting was carried on. 

George Hardie, who succeeded Mr. Robinson, was mining 
captain in the mine before being the agent. He had been the 
captain of the Norwich Mine in Ontonagon County for some 
time before coming to the Quincy Mine. It was during his 
management of the mine that the Pewabic Lode was discovered, 
and the mine was soon in a position to be placed in a sound 
financial condition preparatory to paying dividends to the 
stockholders. The achievement, partly due to circumstances 
which were particularly favorable to Mr. Hardie, brought him 
an offer to go to the Calumet and Hecla Mine. 


Upon the resignation of Mr. Hardie as agent, the vacancy 
was filled by J. N. Wright who was the Clerk of the Company. 
Mr. Wright remained in that position until he followed Mr. 
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Hardie to the Calumet and Hecla as the General Superin- 
tendent there. 

Mr. Wright was born in Connecticut in 1889. After finish- 
ing school, he came to the Lake Superior region where he en- 
tered the employ of the Minnesota Mine as clerk. From the 
Minnesota Mine, he came to the Quincy Mine as clerk. The 
book entitled, Where Copper Was King, now out of print, was 
the product of Mr. Wright’s pen, being treasured by all local 
residents who were able to obtain a copy. It was thoroughly 
enjoyed for its accurate pictures of the Copper Country Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. A. J. Corey, who succeeded Mr. Wright as agent for the 
Quincy, was born in Woonsocket, R. I. While he was clerk 
at the Knowlton and Evergreen Mines in Ontonagon County, 
he wrote to Mr. J. N. Wright, applying for the position of clerk 
which he understood would be available. Mr. Wright wrote 
to Mr. Corey, telling him the position would be granted to him 
if the first applicant did not accept it. However, Mr. Corey 
was offered the position of clerk, and he left the Ontonagon 
district for the Portage Lake district. Upon his promotion to 
the agency of the mine, Mr. Corey was succeeded as clerk by 
Daniel Kloeckner, who was at that time his assistant. 

Mr. Corey remained as the agent of the Quincy for about 
nine years, being agent until the time of his death. When this 
occurred, it was the suggestion of Mr. Seth D. North, director 
of the company at that time, that Mr. White go to Mr. Mason, 
who was the president of the Quincy, and apply for the posi- 
tion of agent. He did this and became the agent, remaining 
with the company until Samuel B. Harris became the agent. 
Mr. White had been in the Copper District a long time, having 
come to the Keweenaw district from Ontonagon, where he had 
been in the contracting business. 

Samuel B. Harris, who succeeded Mr. White, was born in 
Cornwall in 18384. He came to America in 1854, and went to 
the Minnesota Mine as a miner, and progressed from a series 
of jobs as the Mesnard, Pontiac, Phoenix Mining Company, 
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the Eagle Harbor Mining Company, and finally as assistant 
mining captain at the Calumet and Hecla. He then became 
the mining captain at the Franklin Mine, then to the Ridge 
Mine, the Adventure, finally coming to the Quincy in 1884. 
He brought to the Quincy years of experience which was a 
valuable asset to the company. He was the only true Cornish- 
man who ever became the agent of the Quincy. His manage- 
ment continued until 1902, when he retired. He built himself 
a substantial home in Hancock, in which he resided until his 
death just a few years ago. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, we are calling atten- 
tion to two other interesting personalities. While they are 
not connected with the Quincy Mine, they were intimately con- 
nected with the early history and management. 

As the Quincy did not build their own smelting works until 
the year of 1897, the Lake Superior Smelting Works did this 
part of the refining for them. The guiding spirit of this plant 
was John R. Grout, one of the ablest engineers that visited the 
Copper Country. He brought with him a mathematical mind 
and a vast store of practical experience which was invaluable. 
His courage, iron constitution, and industry were an inspira- 
tion to his companions and associates. Born in Petersham, 
Massachusetts, December 31, he died in Detroit, January 5, 
1882. He graduated from Union College in 1833 and came to 
Michigan in 1836. He was married in 1848 to Miss Caroline 
Chidsey. He perfected in Detroit the best method of smelting 
copper so as to obtain a finished article of excellent quality. 
He then established the plant near Hancock which was in 
charge of James R. Cooper. Mr. Grout’s notes, if still avail- 
able, would be very valuable historic documents, as they cov- 
ered an entire season’s intensive survey and exploration around 
the entire shore of Lake Superior. His perfection of the meth- 
od of smelting the copper as found in the lake district, in the 
face of many difficulties, was the achievement of that period. 
A great friend of Mr. Grout’s was Mr. John H. Forster, who 
has had some interest in almost all of the district in one sense 
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or another. Mr. Forster was at one time agent of the Pewabic 
and Franklin Mines. Later he was chief of the Portage Lake 
Ship Canal construction from 1868 to 1874, carrying out the 
plans which were fostered by his friend, Samuel W. Hill, the 
first agent of the Quincy. 























RotTary INTERNATIONAL IN MICHIGAN 


By Puiip C. Lovesoy 





HE Rotary Club is a voluntary association of men meet- 
Ty ing once each week for a luncheon or dinner—but Rotar- 
ians are quick to assert and maintain that a Rotary Club is 
something more than a luncheon club. These are some of the 
reasons: First, the meetings of the Rotary Club are character- 
ized by wholesome good fellowship and the development of 
more intensive and more practical friendships; second, its 
membership is formed on the unique plan of one active and 
representative man from each line of business and profession 
in the community; third, acceptance of membership in a Ro- 
tary Club comprises the acceptance of the ideals of Rotary 
and the assumption of a responsibility for living and pro- 
moting them in all daily contacts of business, civic, and so- 
cial affairs. 

The benefits that come to men, or some of them at least, 
from holding membership in the Rotary Club may be stated 
as follows: Making the acquaintance of men one ought to 
know; genuine, wholesome good fellowship; developing true 
and helpful friends; enlightenment as to other men’s work, 
problems, and successes; education in methods that increase 
efficiency ; stimulation of one’s desires to be of service to his 
fellowmen and society in general; developing a new outlook 
on one’s own business or profession, seeing it more as a service 
to the community than as only an instrument of private gain. 

The Rotary Club does not, as an organization, promote and 
carry on civic activities rightfully belonging to other organ- 
ized agencies, but through its teachings it is hoped that every 
Rotarian may awaken to his civic duty and as an individual 
participate in the activities which go to make a community 
a better place in -which to live. 
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As a Rotarian, one must live positively the ideals of Rotary 
which are embodied in its objects. They are: To encourage 
and foster the ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enter- 
prise; high ethical standards in business and professions; the 
application of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his 
personal, business, and community life; the development of 
acquaintance as an opportunity for service; the recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful occupations and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity to serve 
society; the advancement of understanding, good will, and in- 
ternational peace through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of service. 


The original Rotary Club was started in the city of Chicago 
on the twenty-third of February, 1905, by a lawyer, Mr. Paul 
P. Harris, who found himself a stranger in a large city where 
to outward appearances the chief stimulus to thought in the 
ordinary mind is money, the getting and the spending thereof, 


without much regard for one’s fellowman. Mr. Harris decided 
to, and did, found a club wherein the members might not only 
become acquainted with one another, but also devise means of 
making themselves proficient in service toward their fellow- 
men and at the same time more useful to the community in 
general. Into this club Mr. Harris decided to invite no other 
lawyers, but on the contrary surround himself with men, each 
one engaged in a different form of service to the public. This 
basis of membership still exists in Rotary. The members of 
the new club at first did not meet at luncheon, but met in 
rotation at the offices or places of business of the various mem- 
bers. This method of meeting suggested the name Rotary Club. 


A little more than three years after the organization of the 
first Rotary Club in Chicago, the second Rotary Club came 
into existence in San Francisco, and very shortly after the 
organization of the second club other clubs came into exist- 
ence, first, on the Pacific Coast, and then in New York and 
Boston, and other cities in the United States and then in 
Canada, England and Ireland. 
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The first club organized in Michigan was the Detroit Club 
number 16, formed July 1910. Michigan is divided into four 
districts, with 181 Rotary Clubs and about 5,800 Rotarians. 

Detroit was host to the 25th annual convention of Rotary 
International in June of 1934. 7,390 Rotarians and guests 
from 43 countries of the world were in attendance. The out- 
standing hospitality of the people of Detroit and of Michigan 


PAUL P. HARRIS 


was constantly in evidence, with the result that these thou- 
sands returned to their homes with a deeper appreciation of 
the people of the Wolverine State. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing activity of the convention, aside from the very attractive 
entertainment features, was the international round table 
under the chairmanship of Walter D. Head of Montclair, New 
Jersey, who is this year (1939) President of Rotary Inter- 
national. Participating in this round table were Rotarians 
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from Finland, Germany, France, Jugoslavia, Egypt, India, 
South Africa, Federated Malay States, Uruguay and _ the 
United States. 

An international fellowship night, with the major attraction 
a concert by the Chrysler Choir composed of 200 employees of 
that automobile company, was a most enjoyable and unique 
event. An important address was given by Charles F. Ketter- 
ing of the General Motors Corporation, using as his topic, 
“The World Isn't Finished.” International amity was stressed 
by Charles D. Hurrey, of New York, speaking about the “un- 
official ambassadors” in the person of the large number of 
young men and women from other countries who are attending 
our great universities. 

A significant event was the presentation of the Silver Buffalo 
Award of the Boy Scouts of America to Paul P. Harris, 
President Emeritus of Rotary International, honoring him as 
the originator of the Rotary Club movement. Member clubs 
have been unusually helpful to the boy scout movement. 

A stirring address on “Peace by Peoples” by the Right 
Reverend James EK. Freeman of Washington, D. C., closed the 
memorable convention. 

In the five vears since that convention, Rotary has continued 
to grow until today it has upwards of 5,000 Rotary clubs, with 
approximately 210,000 members in more than sixty countries 
of the world. 

It would be impossible to list even a fraction of the activi- 
ties undertaken by each of the 131 Rotary clubs in Michigan, 
but several typical instances are as follows: 

In 1931 the Rotary Club of Detroit sponsored the erection 
at Belle Isle of a Memorial to Samuel Francis Smith, the 
author of “America.” In Lansing, the Rotary club organized 
the Lansing Council for Vocational Guidance. In Kalamazoo, 
the Rotary Club has a member address boys in the vocational 
school each week. In Grand Rapids, the Rotary club sponsored 
a milk bottle plan to raise funds to help needy children, $1,300 
having been obtained in one year. 
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All the Rotary clubs of the state have cooperated with the 
boy scout movement and many of them have played an ex- 
ceedingly important part in the crippled children activities of 
the state. Many boys have been enabled to further their edu- 
cation through money received from the student loan funds 
maintained by several of the Rotary clubs. 

Five past directors of Rotary International now live in 
Michigan. They are: 

Frank C. Barnes of Manistee 

Richard C. Hedke of Detroit 

Paul H. King of Detroit 

Alfred H. McKeown of Detroit 

Emmet Richards of Alpena 

Many men prominent in business and the professions have 
served the organization as District Governor and hundreds of 
others have been club officers. 

The organization continues to grow even with world condi- 
tions in an unsettled state. 44 Rotary clubs have been ad- 
mitted to membership since the 1st of July, 1939. Over 1400 
people from North America have indicated their intention 
of being present at the 31st annual Rotary convention to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in June, 1940. In such times 
as these, Rotary clubs play a very important part in main- 
taining morale. Sometimes they meet under difficult cir- 
cumstances, as was the case of the Rotary Clubs of Chillan 
and Bulnes, Chile. Right after the recent earthquake these 
clubs had weekly meetings, attended by 100% of their members 
even though the buildings in which the clubs had met were 
destroyed. No meeting facilities for groups being available, 
the clubs met in the city squares, and even then they had to 
sit on the cobblestones because there were no chairs available. 
Similar instances of devotion to achieving the Objects of 
Rotary occur every week. Service Above Self is the watch- 
word of the Rotary movement, and Rotary in Michigan has 
done its part in the continued development of the organization. 
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By Mary Paper 
Senior Student at Marygrove College 


DETROIT 


é< OHN D. PIERCE”.’ What great achievements give him 

J a rightfully prominent place in the annals of Mich- 
igan’s history? We pride ouselves on the progress we have 
made as a state, and rightly so. The record of our people’s 
adventures, heroisms, and accomplishments reads like a fairy 
tale, but unlike most fairy tales it is not “ancient”. Our 
fathers can remember our early political beginnings and our 
grandfathers achieved them. Yet, although not so far removed 
from them, we often scarcely comprehend the changes that 
have occurred since the beginning of statehood a little over a 
century ago. 

In no other field has this progress been so marked and its 
influence more deeply felt by the people at large, than in that 
of education. It is an interesting thing to trace education in 
Michigan back to its very beginning. 

In 1682, Pere Sagard looked out upon the waters of Lake 
Huron, the first of that valiant number of devoted priests who 
did so much and such splendid work in the exploration of the 
regions of the Great Lakes. It was not until a century and a 
half later, however, that education obtained its first real 
foothold. This was accomplished by the Ordinance of 1787, 
believed by many to rank with the Declaration of Independence 
as one of the most memorable documents ever passed in Legis- 
lative halls. The third part of this Ordinance, referring to 
education holds: “Religion, morality and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools, and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 


Charles O. Hoyt and R. Clyde Ford, John D. Pierce, Founder of the Michigan 
School System (Ypsilanti, 1905). 
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These words were a prophecy which the beloved priest 
Gabriel Richard was first to realize in his work for education, 
and which another great educator, John D. Pierce, made the 
backbone of our state school system. 

Born in Chesterfield, New Hampshire, on Feb. 18, 1797, John 
D. Pierce was a typical New England pioneer, intelligent, tall 
and of powerful physique. Perhaps it was the untimely death 
of his father which was really the cause of this man’s great- 
ness, for like so many of our great American men, he found 
the matter of acquiring an education a most difficult one. 
Obliged to work on a farm in his early youth, he had only two 
months of every year to acquire a formal education. He sup- 
plemented this meager learning by reading. Books were his 
constant companions and he is known to have travelled miles 
on foot to’ procure even one. 

This dearth of education was not without its good effects. 
It taught this lad the great lesson of the value of education, 


and from early manhood he stressed the importance of it for 
children. He firmly believed that educated, obedient children 
made the best citizens and most useful members of society. 
This ideal formed the nucleus of his work in education. 


Ordained to the ministry at the age of twenty-seven, he still 
wanted to be a teacher as well as preacher, and in connection 
with his church work he organized a school, in which both he 
and his wife taught. After several years of this work he was 
sent by the Home Missionary Society to the west, intending 
to settle either in Michigan or Illinois. Reaching Marshall, 
Mich., on his way from the east, he was strongly urged by the 
people of that little community to locate there. To show the 
sincerity of their wish for him to remain amongst them, they 
presented him a village lot with a double log house upon it, 
which he and Mrs. Pierce immediately occupied. 

He entered heartily into the life,of the place, not only as 
clergyman but as public spirited citizen. The story is told 
that when the first frame house was erected in Marshall, he 
assisted during the “raising” by holding the foot of one of the 
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corner posts of the structure. As postmaster, he kept all the 
mail in the case of the family clock. He traded in lands, and 
was interested in everything that related to the intellectual 
and political progress of the community. 

Michigan’s preparation for statehood marked Mr. Pierce’s 
entrance into public life through the avenue of education. It 
was recognized and agreed that education should be made a 
distinctive branch of the government, and that the Constitu- 
tion should provide for an officer who would have the matter 
in his complete charge, and whose duty it would be to keep 
its importance perpetually before the public. Mr. Pierce’s 
name was proposed for the newly created office, and he was 
invited to an interview with Governor Mason at Detroit, with 
whom, up to this time he had been totally unacquainted. The 
result of this interview was that on July 26, 1836, John D. 
Pierce was nominated and unanimously confirmed as our first 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The whole subject of education had now been committed 
entirely to his hands. A failure or even a bad beginning would 
of necessity affect the state in its educational interests for a 
long time to come. Realizing fully his responsibility and the 
interests involved, after receiving his commission, he deter- 
mined to go east and study the operations of schools. From 
the primary grades to the University, he studied their or- 
ganization, management and support. In addition to these 
studies he conferred with many prominent men, holding high 
positions in the schools of New York and Massachusetts. He 
also found time to attend the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Worcester, The Institute of Instruction, and later the 
College of Professional Teachers, at Cincinnati. The most 
vital questions and needs of education were discussed at these 
meetings. Summing up the record of his eastern trip, we 
cannot help but marvel at the versatile genius of this man, 
who, from the obscure life of a frontier missionary, suddenly 
emerges to the position of a keen observer and investigator of 
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education. His great nature showed itself merely in a new 
phase. 

Mr. Pierce’s incumbency of office lasted until the middle of 
1841, nearly five years. During this time he was an inde- 
fatigable worker. He was impregnated with the idea that 
knowledge is an element essential to the existence and vigor- 
ous action of the state. All men are equal and free under the 
law, but they can only maintain this equality through the 
acquisition of knowledge. Under a free government like ours, 
the all important object to be gained, is to qualify each indi- 
vidual to think for himself, to reason and judge correctly, and 
to pursue a just line of policy in all things pertaining to his 
own interests and the public welfare. In other words, good 
citizenship can only be acquired through education, and in thus 
stating a need for education, he laid the foundation of a wise 
system. Such were the principles in the mind of the founder 
of Michigan’s school system. 

One other achievement of this great man deserves mention. 
During his years in office as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, he edited and published the first educational paper in the 
State of Michigan.. Doubtless few teachers of this generation 
have ever seen a copy of this paper, and many are unaware of 
the fact that it ever existed. Nevertheless, it may be regarded 
as one of Mr. Pierce’s greatest achievements. Primarily this 
journal was intended by him as the official organ of communi- 
cation between himself and the subordinate school officials. It 
possessed marked literary and scientific character, with edi- 
torials and articles on education and selected matter. The 
journal aroused interest in education, and stimulated activity 
in the organization of schools and thus led the citizens of the 
new state to realize the best in their civilization through the 
upbuilding of all their new institutions, 


Upon the expiration of his term of office in 1841, Mr. Pierce 


returned to Marshall and to the work of the ministry. In 
1847 he re-entered public life as a member of the House of 
Representatives, and at once began to take an active part in 
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legislative affairs. His work of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction had made him prominent and his opinions were 
highly respected. He accomplished much good during his stay 
in office, not the least amongst these things being his successful 
attempts to keep slavery from being introduced into Michigan 
and the territories surrounding it. During the sessions of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1850, Mr. Pierce was taken seri- 
ously ill at Lansing, and although he partially recovered, his 
health remained impaired. He spent the last thirty years of 
his life on a farm near Ypsilanti, and from that quiet retreat 
he watched his beloved state unfold, with all the interest of a 
man in his prime. He ended his long and useful life on April 
16, 1882, at the age of eighty-five years, and was buried by his 
own request at Marshall, among those whom he had loved, and 
with whom he had labored in pioneer days. 

Today, Michigan honors the memory of this great man in a 
special manner. Completed, there stands in Grosse Pointe 
Park a new Junior High School, the latest and best in archi- 
tectural and educational features, dedicated to, and henceforth 
to be known as the “JOHN D. PIERCE, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL; a fitting monument to Michigan’s first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Let us hope that its students, 
as they cross the threshold of this new institution of learning, 
will lift their eyes to the name engraved above its portals, and 
in their hearts pay homage to the man whose life’s work was 
dedicated to the education of children in Michigan. 
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FINNISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN MICHIGAN 
By JouHn ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, 
TIFFIN, OHIO 

FYNHE time for a definitive history of Finnish newspapers 
and periodicals in Michigan has not yet arrived. The 
primary task of historical scholarship is to unearth, catalogue, 
and preserve the extant physical resources. This article sug- 
gests some, but not all, of the rich materials awaiting discov- 
ery and preservation; the scholarly analysis of the immigrant 
press and its significant contributions to Finnish culture in 

the state must wait the completion of this pioneering work. 
The settlement of the Finnish people in Michigan stems back 
to the late Civil War period.’ In 1864 a handful of Finnish 
immigrants, along with a larger group of Scandinavians, 
arrived at Hancock from Norway to whence the Finns had 
earlier migrated from their homeland; employment had been 
assured them in the rising copper industry in Northern Mich- 
igan. The following years witnessed a swelling stream of mi- 
grants, coming from Finnish settlements in Norway and 
Sweden and after 1870 directly from Finland. Dispersion of 
the Finns was taking place simultaneously; new settlements 
appeared elsewhere in the Copper Country, in Calumet, Iron- 
wood, Ishpeming, and Franklin. Many immigrants, moreover, 
took to the rural areas where they resumed the familiar work 
of tilling the soil. By 1875 it was estimated that there were 
over 1000 foreign-born Finns in the Copper Country; by 1900 
the figure had been increased nearly nineteen fold, to 18,910. 
18. Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia, I (1923), 66. There is no his- 
tory of the Finnish language press in America of which this writer has knowl- 
cdge. The following published works contain seattered materials about Finnish 
immigrant newspapers and periodicals in Michigan: Akseli Jiirnefelt, Suoma- 
laiset Amerikassa (1899); William Rautanen, Amerikan Suomalainen Kirkko 
(1911); Juhla-Julkaisu. Suomalaisen Kansallis Raittius Veljeysseuran 25 Vuo- 
tisen Toiminnan Muistoksi (1912); Amerikan Suometar, Muistojulkaisu, 1899- 
1919; S. Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia (1919-1926) and Amerikan 
Suomalaisten Sivistyshistoria (1980-1931); K. E. Salonen, Amerikan Suoma- 
lainen Ev. Lut. Kansalliskirkon 25 Vuotis Julkaisu (1923); and J. Wargelin, 
Americanization of the Finns (1924). For a sketch of Finnish newspapers in 


Ohio, see the writer's ‘Finnish Newspapers in Ohio,” Ohio Historical and Arch. 
Quarterly. April, 1939. 
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The close of the following decade saw the number of foreign- 
born at 31,144; the last (1930) census revealed some 27,000 
foreign-born Finns in the state, with heaviest settlement in 
the counties of Houghton (5957), Marquette (3612), Wayne 
(3218), Gogebie (8129), Ontonagon (1790), Iron (1521), and 
Baraga (1232). 

With the resumption in the seventies of normal institutional 
life in the New World, made possible by the increasing migra- 
tion of Finns into the state and manifested by the organiza- 
tion of churches and temperance societies, a number of the 
more enterprising immigrants began to feel the need for a 
Finnish language newspaper. Desires were soon translated in- 
to deeds for, indeed, at least five journalistic ventures were at- 
tempted during the period 1870-79; the following decade saw 
the birth of two newspapers. Years of heavy immigration 
made it possible for fourteen journals to make an appearance 
during 1890-99 and ten during 1900-09. That the flourishing 
period of Finnish journalism in the state had been reached 
in the years 1890-1909 is attested in the fact that since 1910 
only four new organs were started. Most of these journalistic 
ventures were, of course, shortlived; the Finnish language 
press, like that of other foreign groups, has been unable to 
resist the encroachment of American enterprise. 

These interesting Finnish immigrant newspapers and _ pe- 
riodicals are listed below, chronologically and with as much 
pertinent information as this writer has been able to collect. 
It scarcely need be reiterated that the task of discovering and 
arranging for the preservation of the physical survivals of the 
publications merits the whole-hearted cooperation of immi- 
grant groups, local and state historical societies. 


AMERIKAN SUOMALAINEN LEHTIT (1876) 

This was undoubtedly the first Finnish language newspaper 
in America, making its appearance at Hancock on April 14, 
1876. Its founder and editor was A. J. Muikku, a Finn who 
had been called to the community to serve as pastor. The 
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organ was published twice weekly, with four pages to each 
issue; circulation, however, was very small and the pioneer 
paper was destined to exist for but some eleven-fourteen issues. 
Its creator, nonetheless, won for himself the title of “Father 
of Finnish Newspapers in America.” 


LEHTINEN (1876) 

After the failure of the Amerikan Suomalainen Lehti, A. J. 
Muikku published a few numbers of a newspaper known as the 
Lehtinen. With the early collapse of this venture, the jour- 
nalistic career of Muikku came to an end; he died in Han- 
cock in 1877 at the age of thirty-one. 


SWEN TUUVA (1878) 

This organ appeared in early February, 1878, at Houghton 
(some scholars have suggested Hancock as its place of pub- 
lication) under the guidance of Matti Fred and Fred Karinen 
as a four page weekly. The paper, handicapped by the form- 
er’s inadequate command of Finnish, lingered between life and 
death for several years, finally succumbing in 1880. 


AMERIKAN SUOMALAINEN LEHTIT (1879) 

Under the editorship of the well-known Alex Leinonen and 
published by the Finnish Book Company organized in 1879 at 
Calumet, this four page weekly made its first appearance on 
July 4 of the same year. During its early history the paper 
attained a peak circulation of 800 and served as the mouth- 
piece of a number of Lutheran groups. Not long after its es- 
tablishment the weekly became the sole property of Leinonen 
who, in 1892, sold it to Victor Burman. The latter trans- 
ferred the paper to Hancock where he was successful in in- 
creasing its circulation to 3000. In 1894, however, Burman 
moved to Chicago where the paper soon went into bankruptcy. 
3urman later returned to the Copper Country and resumed 
his newspaper career. 


SUOMETAR (1879) 
A weekly appearing in Calumet, begun in 1879 as an in- 
dependent orgah under the editorship of Helmer Grape and 
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published by the Finnish Printing Company. In 1903 it was 
merged with the Amerikan Sanomat of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SANKARIN MAINE (1880) 

When Siren Tuuva (see above) failed, Matti Fred moved his 
printing enterprise to Hancock where, in 1880, he launched a 
new paper, the Sankarin Maine. This, as its predecessor, was 
short-lived; by the close of 1882 the journalistic activity of 
Fred had come to an end. 


KANSAN LEHTI (UUSI KANSAN LEHTT) (1889) 

A weekly begun in November, 1889, at Calumet by the well- 
known Finnish newspaperman Ino Ekman. The organ ceased 
publication ‘after about a year; it was revived for a short 
time by D. Suoranen who issued it under the title of the Uusi 
Kansan Lehti. 


TYOMIES (1889) ” 

The Finnish National Temperance Brotherhood resolved at 
its annual convention in 1889 to contribute to the establish- 
ment of a newspaper that might also serve as the mouthpiece 
of the rapidly developing temperance movement. The result 
was the Tyomies published at Ishpeming (Calumet ?) under 
the editorship of Fred Karinen. The sponsors and the editor 
soon parted company with the Brotherhood withdrawing its 
financial support. Within several years Karinen moved the 


paper to Minneapolis where it was merged with August Ed- 
ward’s Yhdysvaltain Sanomat to form the Amerikan Uutiset. 


KALEVAN KATIKU (1890) 

A weekly established in 1890 by Hannes Hela of Calumet. 
After competing with the Aansan Lehti (above) for a time, 
it was merged with the Amerikan Uutiset which Fred Karinen 
moved from Minneapolis to Calumet in 1893. 


KALEVALA (1890 ?) 
A short-lived organ appearing in Calumet under the editor- 
ship of K. Korte. 
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PILKKAKIRVES (1890 ?) 

Evidently a humor sheet published in Ironwood by a well- 
known Finnish journalist, J. W. Lahde. Its life span was ex- 
tremely short. 

PAIVAN UUTISET (1891) 

This paper, published at Calumet by Ino Ekman, was the 
first daily among the Finnish people in Michigan. Ekman also 
issued a weekly edition of the paper as the Viikon lUutiset. 
It is doubtful that either survived a year. 

RAITTIUS LEHTI (1892) 

In 1892 two of the foremost temperance leaders in the state, 
J. H. Jasberg and Isaac Sillberg, established a monthly, by 
name Raittiuslehti, devoted to the crusade against Demon 
Rum. It was taken over the same year by the Finnish National 
Temperance Brotherhood whose official organ it became. It 
continued to appear regularly for nearly twenty years under 
the imprint of the temperance organization, first as a monthly 
and later as a bi-monthly. Its circulation was fairly high; in 
1911, for example, the number of readers was estimated at 7000. 
The Brotherhood, moreover, has for many years published an 
annual compendium and calendar known as the Raittiuska- 
lenteri. 

WAINOLA (1892) 

A short-lived weekly begun in 1892 by K. Korte (who earlier 
had attempted to launch the Aalevala) at Calumet. 
KIRKKOKUNNAN LEHTT (1892) 

A religious weekly founded at Ironwood in 1892 by the Rev. 
J. W. Eloheimo. It was used by the colorful preacher as the 
official mouthpiece of his Fenno-American Chureh. Although 
its circulation attained a figure of 600, the weekly did not long 
endure. 

STIONIN SANOMAT (1893) 

A spiritual monthly of the Finnish Laestadionian movement 
established at Calumet (?) in 1893. Its editor was H. Coller; 
its life span, six’ years. 
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KALEVALA (1894) 

A weekly for “Workers and Farmers,” begun at Ironwood in 
1894 with J. W. Lahde, pastors J. W. Eloheimo and J. Rein- 
ikka as editors. It ceased publication after several years. 


KUPARISAAREN SANOMAT (1894) 

A weekly newspaper appearing at Hancock under the editor- 
ship of Emil Hendrickson and published by the Finnish News 
Publishing Company. A year after its founding, the paper 
became the property of Victor Burman; its name was changed 
to the Amerikan Suomalainen under which title it continued to 
appear until 1899. 


PAIVAN UUTISET (1898) 

A daily newspaper begun by Fred Karinen at Calumet in 
1898. Its editor was Kalle Haapakoski; the organ appeared 
for only a few numbers. 


AMERIKAN SUOMETAR (1899) 

This is one of the few surviving Finnish language news- 
papers in the country. It was established at Hancock in June, 
1899, by the Revs. K. L. Tolonen, J. K. Nikander and John 
Back, each of whom was closely associated with the Suomi 
Synod (Lutheran) Church. In 1900 the newspaper became 
the property of the church under whose direction it has con- 
tinued to appear to the present day. Religious in its approach, 
the Amerikan Suometar has been an influential force among 
the Finns in the state. Its circulation in 1914 was 4500; in 
1921, 6000; and in 1935, 4815. It appears at the present time 
as a tri-weekly. The synod has, in addition, published a 
number of other religious periodicals as the Lasten Lehti 
(1892 et seq.); Paimen Sanomia (1889 et seq.); Nuorten 
Ystava (1915 et seq.) ; Kirkollinen Kalenteri (1903 et seq.) ; 
and Joululehti (1894 et seq.) 


PAIVALEHTT (1901) 
The influential Paivalehti, which continues to appear at 
Duluth, Minnesota, was started by Kalle Haapakoski in the 
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spring of 1901 at Calumet. In 1914 the daily was moved to its 
present location in Duluth. Among its editors have been such 
capable journalists as N. J. Ahlman, Severi Nyman, Into Teljo, 
and Antero Riippa. Its circulation prior to its removal to 
Minnesota was 1800 in 1904; 4286 in 1909; and 7410 in 1912. 
TODISTUKSEN JOUKKO (1901) 

This religious bi-monthly, one of the first publications of the 
Finnish American Ey. Lutheran National Church, was begun 
in 1901 at Calumet with the Rev. W. A. Mandellof as its editor. 
Near the close of its four year existence (when it was replaced 
by the Auttaja), the organ was transformed into a weekly, ap- 
pearing in Ironwood under the guidance of the Rev. M. Kivi. 
KANSAN KUVALEHTI (1902) 

A short-lived pictorial monthly published at Hancock by 
N. J. Ahlman, K. Arminen, and E. Aaltio. 

KANSAN LEHTIT (1903) 

A weekly begun at Ironwood in 1903 with Aaku Paivi6é as 
editor. It was very closely associated with the Finnish Na- 
tional Church movement during its two year existence. 


TYOMIES (AMERIKAN SUOMALAINEN) (1903) 

The T'yomies, one of the most significant of the Finnish 
working-class papers in America, was begun in 1903 at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. In the following year, however, it was 
moved to Hancock and later to Superior, Wisconsin. One of 
the earliest torch bearers of Socialism, the paper (which in 
1910 became a daily) was a very important force in the de- 
velopment of the immigrant labor movement. Ususally blessed 
with effective editorial leadership, the Tyomies attained a 
fairly respectable circulation: 1903, 700; 1908, 5500; 1910, 
10,000; 1920, 15,896; and 1935, 11,121. At the time when the 
Tyomies was appearing in Hancock, its sponsors, the Finnish 
Socialist Federation, were also publishing a number of peri- 
odicals: Tyovaen Kalenteri (1905-); Koyhaliston Nuija 
(1906-) ; Soihtu (1905-) ; Sakenia (1907-) ; and a very interest- 
ing humor sheet, the widely-read Lapatossu (1909-). 
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VAPAASANA (1903) 

A weekly of “socialistic tendencies” begun at Ironwood in 
1903. Among the editors of this short-lived paper were Santeri 
Makela and J. W. Lilius. 

NAISTEN LEHTT (1908) 

This periodical, addressed specifically to Finnish immigrant 
women, was started in 1903 at Calumet by a leading feminist, 
Maggie Walz. It claimed to be the successor to the Naisten 
Lehti established by Hanna Jarnefelt at Brooklyn in 1898. 
The life span of the journal was short. 

RAUHAN AIRUT (1904) 

A spiritual monthly that was published in Ironwood during 
the years 1904-06. Edited by the Revs. G. A. Hiden and 
Hjalmari Salmi, the periodical was devoted to the cause of 
Finnish Methodism in the New World. 


AUTTAJA (AUTTAJA MEIDAN ILOMME) (1905) 

This weekly is the official organ of the Finnish American 
Kv. Lutheran National Church. It was founded in late 1905 
at Ironwood by the officials of the church and its editors have 
usually been drafted from the ranks of the clergy, as the Revs. 
P. Vuori, K. E. Salonen, and W. N. Westerback. The Auttaja 
has enjoyed a fairly wide circle of readers among the com- 
municants of the church: in 1900 it had 2300 subscribers; in 
1914, 1750; in 1920, 3000; and in 1935, 1800. The National 
Church, as other immigrant religious bodies, has been active 
in publishing a variety of spiritual periodicals; among these 
may be noted the Armon Sanomia, Kansalliskirkon Kalenteri, 
Lasten Ystava, Paasiais Ilo, Huutava Aani, Syyslehti, and 
Joulurauha, 


AURA (1914) 

A monthly, circulating among the rural Finns, begun in 
1914 at Hancock by the Finnish Lutheran Book Concern. This 
agricultural periodical manifested some evidence of vitality, 
surviving until the middle twenties. Its circulation in 1920 
was 1100; in 1928, 1200. 
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VALVOJA (1915) 

In the fall of 1915 S. Mustanen and others organized the 
Finnish Republican Printing Company at Calumet and shortly 
began to issue a bi-weekly newspaper, the Valvoja. Among 
its editors have been Victor Burman, Kalle Haapakoski, Eetu 
Aaltio, Into Teljo, Jussi Hinkkanen, and R. W. Suojanen. 
The paper receives its strongest support from the Apostolic 
Lutheran and Republican groups in Northern Michigan; its 
circulation in 1921 was 9000; in 1926, 6800; in 1952, 8426; 
and in 1935, 8163. 


KOITTO (1918) 
A short-lived monthly begun in 1918 by the Finnish National 
Temperance Brotherhood. 


OPAS (1930) 

A Republican tri-weekly newspaper begun at Calumet in 
1930 under the editorship of Victor Burman and _ published 
by the Copper Country Printing Company. It reported a cir- 
culation of 5400 in 1932, 6540 in 1935. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
or MIcHIGAN 


(All residents of Michigan unless otherwise indicated. Names received 
too late for inclusion in this list will appear in a near number 


of the Magazine) 


Aaron, Charles D., Detroit 
Abbott, Ethelyn T., Hesperia 
Adamic, Louis, Milford, N. J. 
Adams, Elizabeth S., Pontiac 
Anderson, E. V., Elkhart, Ind. 
Anderson, Mrs. G. Olds, Lansing 
Armstrong, George W., Adrian 
Armstrong, Henry I., Jr., Detroit 
Armstrong, R. B., Charlevoix 
Atwood, E. W., Flint 

Atwood, Mrs. Orville E., Lansing 
Bailey, Louis G., Detroit 

Baird, Miss Rose C., Detroit 
Baldwin, Raymond H., South Haven 
Bay, J. W., Dearborn 

Bayliss, Jos. E., Sault Ste. Marie 
Beach, W. E., Howell 

Beaumont, John W., Detroit 
Becker, Harry, Battle Creek 
Beebe, Hugh M., Ann Arbor 
Beets, Henry, Grand Rapids 

Bell, Frank A., Negaunee 
Beveridge, Willis C., Jr., Detroit 
Bird, John Wendell, Lansing 
Blodgett, John W., Grand Rapids 
Boak, Arthur E. R., Ann Arbor 
Bostwick, W. E., Algonac 
Boudeman, Donald O., Kalamazoo 
Bower, Ernest A., Benton Harbor 
Brainard, Charles L., Marquette 


Broek, Miss Christine S., Grand Rapids 


Broek, John Y., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Brooks, Harold C., Marshall 
Brown, Henry D., Ann Arbor 
Buecher, Earle P., Jasper, Ind. 
Burbey, Louis H., Detroit 
Burnham, Smith, Kalamazoo 
Burton, Frank, Detroit 

Bush, Charles T., Detroit 
Butzel, Fred M., Detroit 
Caldwell, Edward, New York, N. Y. 
Calkins, E. A., Mason 

Candler, Henry E., Detroit 
Cannon, Irving D., Washington 
Carlson, Emil L., Flint 
Carstens, Henry R., Detroit 
Case, M. H., Saginaw 


Case, Philip H., Hendersonville, N. C. 


Cassidy, Miss Florence, Detroit 
Chapin, Lucy E., Ann Arbor - 
Chapoton, Henry O., Mt. Clemens 
Chase, Lew Allen, Marquette 
Clark, Emanuel M., Big Rapids 
Clark, N. E., Detroit 

Colliau, Henry J., Ann Arbor 
Collins, Newell E., Detroit 
Comings, James R., Galesburg 
Cook, M. L., Hastings 

Coon, D. S., Escanaba 

Cowie, David Murray, Ann Arbor 
Cram, Mrs. Esther M., Flint 
Cramton, Louis C., Lapeer 
Crane, Paula, New York, N. Y. 
Crapo, Stanford T., Detroit 
Cree, Walter J., Detroit 

Cross, Arthur Lyon, Ann Arbor 
Cumings, C. A., Flint 
Cunningham, W. M., Benton Harbor 
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Darr, Mrs. H. L., Free Soil 

Davis, Mrs. Edith E., Lansing 
Davis, Mrs. E. M., Edneyville, N. C. 
Davis, H. Gail, South Bend, Ind. 
Dee, James R., Houghton 
Delavergne, E. W., Detroit 
Dempster, J. H., Detroit 

Denison, A. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dickinson, Walter F., Long Island, N. Y. 
Dimnent, Edward D., Holland 

Dow, E. W., Ann Arbor 

Ducharme, Fred T., Detroit 

Dunbar, Willis, Kalamazoo 
Dunning, Earl R., Saginaw 

Dust, Mae, Wellston 

Dustin, Fred, Saginaw 

Earl, Otis A., Kalamazoo 

Edinger, Fred, Three Oaks 

Eimer, Ernest, Muskegon 

Ellis, Zenas H., Fairhaven, Vt. 
Ellison, C. W., Lansing 

Erichsen, Hugo, Birmingham 
Fanning, Mrs. John J., Jackson 
Fargo, William G., Jackson 

Fisher, James, Houghton 

Ford, R. Clyde, Ypsilanti 

Foster, Byron J., Hudson 

Fox, Miss Karolena M., Mt. Pleasant 
Fuller, George N., Lansing 

Gamble, Stanley, Detroit 

Gibb, Harley L., Detroit 

Gigante, Nicola, Detroit 

Goodell, Mrs. H. S., Houghton 
Goodman, Earl S., Bay City 
Goodsell, Charles T., Kalamazoo 
Grant, Mrs. Frederick C., New York, N. Y. 
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Greenly, Albert H., Hoboken, N. J. 
Groves, William T., Ann Arbor 
Haigh, Henry A., Detroit 

Hall, Albert J., Mason 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. E., Sault Ste. Marie 
Hardie, George F., Chicago, Il. 

Hardy, A. B. C., Flint 

Hargrett, Lester, Washington, D. C. 
Harrington, Mrs. H. M., East Jordan 
Harris, William P., Jr., Grosse Pointe Park 
Hearding, J. H., Duluth, Minn. 

Heaton, Marie L., Detroit 

Herr, P. E., Detroit 

Hickey, Edward J., Detroit 

Hicks, Marcella DeCou, Detroit 

Hoch, Henry George, Detroit 

Holcomb, Carl J., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hollister, Clay H., Grand Rapids 
Holmquist, Carl E., Royal Oak 

Howe, Henry, Alma 

Hulse, Charles, Port Huron 

Hulst, Harry T., Ishpeming 

Hume, Mrs. Margaret A., Muskegon 

Hume, Arthur M., Owosso 

Hunt, Mrs. John H., Detroit 

Hutchins, Jere C., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Hyde, Mrs. Donald, Grosse Pointe Farms 
Jensen, Mrs. George, Escanaba 

Johnson, Frank, Detroit 

Johnson, Mary I., Lansing 

Jopling, James E., Marquette 

Joy, Mrs. Henry B., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Keating, Mrs. L. N., Muskegon 
Kempton, Rockwell M., Saginaw 
Kersch, Paul, Rock Island, Il. 
Kleinschmidt, Earl E., Chicago, Ill. 
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Knauss, James O., Kalamazoo 
Lane, Alfred C., Cambridge, Mass. 
Larzelere, Claude S., Mt. Pleasant 
Latham, V. A., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawler, Wm. F., Detroit 

Levin, A. J., Detroit 

Longley, Clifford B., Detroit 
Loveridge, Mrs. Jessie Moore, Oakland, Calif. 
McCreery, Fenton R., Flint 
McGowan, Donald, Jackson 
McGraw, Harrison B., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
McLaughlin, Mary A., Ewen 
MeNair, Rush, Kalamazoo 
McPeek, Russell R., Charlotte 
MacNaughton, James, Calumet 
MacRae, A. D., Detroit 
Mandelbaum, M. H., Chicago, Il. 
Marsh, Florence A., Detroit 
Marshall, Anna E., Marshall 
Martin, Ellis R., Dearborn 

Marx, Mrs. Harry Z., Detroit 
Mason, Robert E., Detroit 

Mason, Xenia, Ludington 

Maude, Russell H., Detroit 
Maxwell, James H., Ann Arbor 
Mears, Carrie E., Pentwater 
Meredith, C. M., Detroit 

Miller, John, Detroit 

Miller, Raymond C., Detroit 
Mills, Mrs. L. D., Lansing 

Miner, Stanley G., Detroit 

Minor, Van Lieu, Mt. Pleasant 
Moore, Mrs. Floyd, Kalamazoo 
Moreau, Mabel G. 8S., Detroit 
Morrison, Paul C., East Lansing 
Moses, Frank R., Marshall 
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Mulder, Arnold, Kalamazoo 

Murphy, William F., Saginaw 
Newton, Stanley, Sault Ste. Marie 
Oakley, Mrs. Kate Russell, Kalamazoo 
Okkelberg, Peter, Ann Arbor 

Olds, Ransom E., Lansing 

Olyniec, Henry L., Hartford 

Orr, Thomas R., Chicago, Il. 

Outzen, Andrew N., Detroit 

Palmer, Raymond J., Detroit 

Parker, Edward C., Detroit 

Paterson, C. J., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pattengill, Victor R., Lansing 

Pearl, Richard M., Boulder, Colo. 
Peckham, Howard, Ann Arbor 

Perry, David N., Wyandotte 

Perry, Stuart H., Adrian 

Phelps, Mary Merwin, Ypsilanti 

Plym, Mrs. Francis J., Niles 

Post, Charles F., South Bend, Ind. 
Pratt, Joseph H., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Putnam, Mrs. A. S., Manistique 
Rabezzana, Mrs. Hector, Fenton 
Randolph, Theron G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rankin, Elizabeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rebone, Katharine, Detroit 

Redfield, Mrs. James M., Marshall 
Remick, Mrs. Jerome H., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Richards, Darrel J., Detroit 
Richardson, Ard E., Lansing 

Riddell, Wm. Renwick, Toronto, Canada 
Robbe, Samuel H., Belleville 

Rosalita, Sister Mary, Detroit 

Ryan, Mrs. Harry W., Detroit 
Satterthwaite, J: N., Tecumseh 
Savage, Mrs. E. J., Detroit 
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Sayles, Charles N., Faribault, Minn. 
Saylor, T. A., Saginaw 

Schermerhorn, Mrs. Hazel F., Reading 
Schermerhorn, James, Detroit 
Schneider, Robert B., Detroit 
Screiber, Frederic, Detroit 

Schumm, Lorenz G., La Porte, Ind. 
Schurtz, Shelby B., Grand Rapids 
Scott, Nancy, Kalamazoo 

Seymour, Elizabeth G., Detroit 

Sink, Charles A., Ann Arbor 

Sheldon, Robert T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Skinner, Clarence O., Detroit 

Smith, Earl O., Detroit 

Smith, Mrs. Eugene F., Saginaw 
Smith, Frank, Hillsdale 

Smith, Hal. H., Detroit 

Smith, H. P. S., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Smith, Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt, Grosse Pointe 
Smith, Shirley W., Ann Arbor 
Smith, Walter G. C., Detroit 

Spear, Franklin B., Marquette 
Spooner, Harry L., Peoria, Il. 
Spreen, Maxwell, Birmingham 
Springer, Geo. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Steinway, Louise S., Kalamazoo 
Stewart, Shirley, Port Huron 

Stowe, E. A., Grand Rapids 

Stroebel, R. W., Saginaw 

Taylor, J. Hall, Oak Park, Ill. 
Taylor, Orla B., Detroit 

Thompson, Ethon W., Detroit 
Tolonen, Emil O., Highland Park 
Treanor, A. R., Saginaw 

Tuttle, Arthur J., Detroit 

Upjohn, Mrs. Lawrence N., Kalamazoo 
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Van Buren, Geo. H., Birmingham 
VanGenderen, Lena, Three Oaks 

Van Koevering, Adrian, Zeeland 
Vander Velde, L. G., Ann Arbor 
Wahr, George, Ann Arbor 

Walter, Mrs. Wm. R., Detroit 
Walton, Ivan H., Ann Arbor 

Ward, Willis C., Orchard Lake 
Webb, Mrs. Rosa S., Mackinac Island 
Weissert, Charles A., Kalamazoo 
Weston, Mrs. Beatrice, Muir 

Wheat, Renville, Detroit 

Whedon, William T., Norwood, Mass. 
Wicks, Kirk E., Grand Rapids 
Widdicombe, Harry T., Grand Rapids 
Wilde, Charles K., Grand Rapids 
Wilkinson, Archie W., Chelsea 
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Winslow, R. C., Battle Creek 

Woehl, Harold C., Detroit 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Nellie M., Lansing 
Zull, Ray H., Detroit 
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Notes AND COMMENTS 


HE 65th annual meeting of the State Historical Society 
T was held in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol at Lan- 
sing on Thursday, November 16, 1939. 

The program comprised three sections: morning, afternoon 
and evening. Chairman of the morning session was the presi- 
dent of the Society, Prof. Edward D. Dimnent of Hope College, 
Holland. Dr. Peter Monsma, Minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Lansing, gave the invocation. 

Business was dispatched briefly at the morning session. 
Secretary Fuller reviewed the meeting held last June in De- 
troit and Windsor jointly with the Detroit Historical Society, 
the Ontario Historical Society, the University of Michigan 
and other historical and educational bodies. The following 
slate of Trustees was put in nomination and elected: Claude 
S. Larzelere, Mt. Pleasant; Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; 
Charles A. Weissert, Kalamazoo; Smith Burnham, Kalama- 
z00; Edward D. Dimnent, Holland; R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti; 
Orla B. Taylor, Detroit; Arnold Mulder, Kalamazoo; Russell 
R. McPeek, Charlotte; Harold Brooks, Marshall. The officers 
incumbent were continued: President, Edward D. Dimnent; 
Vice-president, R. Clyde Ford; Secretary, George N. Fuller; 
Treasurer, Ransom E. Olds. 

Two addresses were scheduled for the morning, one by Dr. 
Louis De Lamarter of Lansing, on “Education, with Ethical 
Content,” the other by Mr. Henry A. Haigh of Dearborn, on 
“Henry Ford—His Early Life and Later Achievement.” Mr. 
Haigh not being able to be present on account of illness, his 
paper was read by title. Dr. De Lamarter gave a clear and 
forceful exposition of the educational ideals of the pioneers. 
These papers will later be published by the Historical Com- 
mission and made available to members of the Society and to 
schools and libraries. 

Mrs. Ione Hardy Brucker gave a delightful reading of a 
hypothetical Lincoln debate, the subject being, “Are Bees 
More Valuable than Ants.” A children’s band, smartly cos- 
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tumed, from the second grade of Verlinden Avenue public 
school pleased the audience with well rendered selections of 
familiar pieces, the group being directed by Etta Mox Duncan. 
Reminiscences by the pioneers and old time songs closed the 
morning session. 

Vice-president R. Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti presided in the 
afternoon, Dr. D. Stanley Coors of Central Methodist Church, 
Lansing, offering the invocation. Music was provided by the 
“Dixie Eight,” courtesy of Mr. Henry Ford of Dearborn. This 
fine group of colored young men opening the program, sang 
several numbers, including negro spirituals, and they sang 
again at the close of the program, including among their 
selections “God Save America.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford had come into the Capitol just 
before the opening of the program, and were escorted by 
President Dimnent and Secretary Fuller to the Governor’s 
office where greetings were exchanged and pictures taken, and 
then the Governor accompanied the group to the Senate 
Chamber where he informally addressed a capacity audience, 
reminiscing pleasantly of his own experiences in the later 
pioneer days and stressing the principles and ideals which 
guided the lives of men and women in that earlier time. He 
was followed by Dr. Rush McNair of Kalamazoo, who spoke 
on “Medical Practice in Horse and Buggy Days.” Mr. Orla B. 
Taylor read with appropriate comment, some letters written 
by ancestral members of his family when they were pioneer- 
ing in Livingston County, Michigan. These letters were writ- 
ten in the 1840’s, to relatives in England, reflecting pioneer 
conditions in the Michigan wilderness. Mr. Samuel I. Slade, 
who had been a college mate with Mr. Taylor, brought with 
him to the meeting something of the old-time fervor that char- 
acterized his work as one of Detroit’s notable actors of the 
last generation. He gave several selections in the dialect of 
the French habitant, and closed with an inspiring interpreta- 
tion of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
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Following the afternoon meeting in the Senate Chamber 
many of the members and their guests repaired to the State 
Pioneer Museum for the informal reception where light re- 
freshments were served and all enjoyed a social good time. 
The affair was in charge of Mrs. Edith Davis and committee. 
A number accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Ford to the Governor’s 
office, where a pleasant event had been provided by Mr. George 
Maines of Beulah and the Benzie County farmers. Both Gov- 
ernor Dickinson and the Fords went home with a large turkey 
speaking volumes for the Benzie turkey farms. 

The Michigan History Conference for researchers and teach- 
ers closed the afternoon. About twenty professionals attended, 
and steps were taken to organize the group for further meet- 
ings. 

The central feature of the evening session was an illustrated 
travel talk by Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids Public Library. Mr. Ranck described with words and 
camera his trip from Canada to the Georgian Bay and Lake 
Superior following the route taken by the great missionary- 
explorer Father Marquette when he first visited the Great 
Lakes region. 

President Dimnent presided at this session, and Dr. Albert 
Stauffacher of Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, in- 
voked the divine blessing. The Wilde Trio,—Miss Jeanette 
Eichinger, violinist, Mrs. Zona Marshall, cellist, and Mrs. 
Jessie Gibson Sargeant at the piano, all of Lansing—furnished 
several pleasing numbers. Rev. John Gabriels, from the Church 
of the Resurrection, Lansing, spoke briefly on the life of Mar- 
quette, introductory to the talk by Mr. Ranck. 

The program committee for the meeting consisted of mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. The committee on local ar- 
rangements comprised the following: Mrs. Bessie Geagley, 
chairman; Mrs. J. A. Cook, and Mrs. O. C. Hartig. 

One of the most pleasing features was the large number of 
county and other local organizations which responded to the 
call. In particular should be mentioned the Bay County His- 
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torical Society which sent a delegation of 17 members, headed 
by Mrs. Fred W. Braman and Mrs. Homer E, Buck. 


igan citizen was that which was paid to former Govy- 
ernor Chase S. Osborn on last October 3 and 4 when the 
Kiwanians and townspeople of Sault Ste. Marie put on a 
Chase Osborn Day program in that city. 

On October 3, eulogies were spoken at the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon by Mr. Stanley D. Newton and Mr. J. R. Merrifield, 
and a resolution was adopted in which was expressed the 
“sincere hope that the light of his genius may continue to 
shine upon us for many years to come.” Mr. Merrifield gave 
Dr. E. H. Webster credit for having originated the idea for a 
Chase S. Osborn Day in which the townspeople could express 
their appreciation of their first citizen. 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown of St. Ignace telegraphed his 
regret that duties connected with the neutrality debate in 
congress would keep him from being present, but said after 
enumerating Mr. Osborn’s outstanding public services in vari- 
ous fields, that “his greatest service has been his wise, unself- 
ish, and utterly independent counsel to the state and the nation 
in the role of an elder statesman.” 

From Senator Arthur Vandenberg came the greeting: “His 
tongue is tipped with eloquence. His heart is stimulated by 
rare love for human-kind.” 


QO NE of the greatest personal tributes ever paid to a Mich- 


Among the numberless telegrams and letters of congratula- 
tion President Roosevelt sent a message of warm greetings 
and appreciation. 

Speakers at the Sault High School assembly paid tribute 
to Governor Osborn. Supt. George G. Malcolm, said, “Some of 
you students are thinking that your education will soon be 
completed. Remember that Mr. Osborn’s education has never 
ended—that it has steadily grown wider and deeper. One of 
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the most amazing things about our guest of honor is that he 
has never stopped growing. That is why he towers so high 
today.” 

At Fort Brady Governor Osborn was given an honor escort 
and received four ruffles of United States Army bugles. 

Karly in the evening of October 4, several hundred persons 
crowded the dining room of Hotel Ojibway, and following the 
banquet a colorful parade formed and marched to the High 
School where the final exercises of the day took place. Presi- 
dent Edward C. Elliott of Purdue University gave the princi- 
pal address. He described Governor Osborn as being more 
precious to the Sault than the Sault locks. “These connect 
you with two lakes. He has connected you not merely with 
the markets but with minds and spirits throughout the world.” 
In concluding his address at this climax to the Chase 8S. Os- 
born celebration in the Sault, Dr. Elliott said, “Men and 
Women, I give you the nobleman in our midst, ‘The Duke of 
Duck Island.’ ” 

Governor Osborn was deeply touched by the spontaneous- 
ness and genuineness of the expressions of affection and esteem 
from far and near, and responded appropriately and with deep 
feeling. “If I achieve immortality,” he said, in his response to 
Dr. Elliott’s eulogy, “I shall carry with me there the fragrance 
of this remarkable and imponderable occasion.” 


“a HO’S WHO in Kalamazoo,” a column of the Kalama- 

\ \ z00 Gazette, presented recently Dr. Smith Burnham. 
The story is as follows: 

Dr. Smith Burnham found it more to his liking to cultivate 
minds in the ways of the history of the United States than to 
plow furrows on his father’s farm. 

Locally he is best known as the man who retired last June 
after heading the social science department at Western State 
Teachers College for 20 years and whose career had rounded 
out about a half.a century of teaching. 
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In numerous classrooms in schools throughout this country 
he is known to children as the man who wrote the texts from 
which they are gaining their knowledge of the history of the 
United States. 

Dr. Burnham is author of about “half a dozen” texts of 
American history which are widely used in elementary and 
junior high school grades. He makes no estimate of the num- 
ber of his texts that have been sold, but it is a safe guess that 
at least a million of his history books have been used in 
American classrooms. 

Dr. Burnham comes from pioneer stock in Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty. His grandfather came from Western New York in 1841 to 
break ground for a farm in this territory. It was on his fa- 
ther’s farm in Charleston township that Dr. Burnham spent 
his boyhood. 

When Smith Burnham left the farm to begin his career he 
had no idea he would become a professor of history and social 
science and an author of school texts. He had planned to 
study for the law, but then he had “a great history teacher” 
in Albion College—Fred Taylor (who later headed the de- 
partment of economics at the University of Michigan)—who 
stimulated the interest determining his career. 

Dr. Burnham attended the country school in Charleston 
township and for a year attended school in Vicksburg. He had 
just passed his 18th birthday in 1884 when, qualified by pass- 
ing a county teacher’s examination, he started to teach school. 

He attended Albion College for a busy student career and 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1892. While a student 
he taught in the college prep school, edited the college paper, 
and was quarterback and captain in 1891 of the first and only 
Albion College football team to win over the University of 
Michigan. Albion College came out on the long end of the 10 
to 4 score. 

After receiving his degree, he served as member of the Albion 
College faculty until 1898 except for a period when he did 
graduate work at the University of Chicago, Harvard, and 
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Pennsylvania. On the Albion College faculty at that time was 
Dr. Dwight B. Waldo. The two men became closely associated 
and later, after Dr. Waldo became president of Western State 
Teachers College, he called upon Dr. Burnham to head the 
department of history. 

For 21 years previous to joining the Western State Teachers 
College faculty in 1919, Dr. Burnham had been professor of 
history at the state normal school at West Chester, Pa. While 
at the West Chester Normal he had been on a year’s leave 
when he was commissioned by the American Civic Federation 
to make a study of schools in Great Britain and Germany. 

Recognized as an authority on matters of history and civics, 
he was commissioned in recent years by the state department 
of education of Pennsylvania to assist in a survey of the Phila- 
delphia school system. 

When Dr. Burnham joined the Western State Teachers Coi- 
lege staff two faculty members formed the department of so- 
cial science. He headed the development of that department 
until at the time of his retirement last June it had a faculty 
of about 16 or 18 members. In 1934 he spent the summer in 
Russia, and in 1937 he was on leave for a trip around the 
world. 

During the World war Dr. Burnham headed the first Red 
Cross drive in Chester County, Pa., and was active as a Four 
Minute Man in Liberty Loan drives. 

Dr. Burnham is a member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Mississippi Historical Association, former pres- 
ident of the State Historical Society, and a member of the 
Michigan Education Association and of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

A member of the First Methodist church, he was one of the 
state representatives at the recent important Uniting Confer- 
ence in Kansas City. He was a lay delegate to the 1936 na- 
tional conference, and is lay delegate-elect to the 1940 meeting. 
He is past president of both the Rotary and Torch clubs, and 
retiring president of the Outlook club. 
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N the Autumn number of the Magazine we mentioned a 
| little 16 page pamphlet entitled, “Scenic Michigan in 
Verse,” published by the Gratiot County Herald, at Ithaca, 
and written by John C. Wright. The editor of this Magazine 
did not then know that the author had passed away the pre- 
ceding Spring. He died at Ithaca, May 23. 

“Mr. Wright had a very intersting and somewhat lonely 
life,’ says The Alma Record of May 25. “Born in Harbor 
Springs, Michigan, he spent his early boyhood in that locality, 
and grew up with the rapidly developing country of the north, 
becoming acquainted at an early age with the Indian legends 
and stories there.” His grandmother’s brother was Black 
Cloud, a famous medicine man of the Ottawas. 

For years Mr. Wright worked at the printer’s trade in Har- 
bor Springs, Lansing, and later in Alma. During these years 
he published several volumes which gained him recognition 
among the northern summer resorters. The Crooked Tree (8rd 
ed. 1917) beautifully illustrated, Comprises Indian legends of 
northern Michigan. A companion volume of poems, Northern 
Breezes, was published in 1917. The volume contains also 
“King Strang, or The Tragedy of Beaver Island, in Three 
Acts.” A little volume, The Great Myth, appeared in 1922, and 
uses a well known literary device, the lost manuscript; in this 
case “an age-worn Trench manuscript, probably written by 
one of the early voyageurs in the northern lake region,” found 
in possession of an old French-Canadian guide, living at Mid- 
dle Village, Michigan, who for a consideration was persuaded 
by a lady and her husband, to reveal it. It purported to be the 
true story of Na-na-bo-sho, the Miracle Man of the Algonquins, 
as told the writer of this manuscript by the Indians when he 
first came to the New World. Says Mr. Wright in his preface, 
“The manuscript was purchased by the lady and her husband, 
and though some of the pages were badly torn and effaced, a 
transcript was made. The Great Myth was the result.” In 170 
pages Mr. Wright told his story so beautifully, and pulled such 
‘a long face in introducing the manuscript upon which it was 
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allegedly based, that the Michigan Historical Commission was 
for some time besieged with letters from historically minded 
citizens as to the identity of the “lady and her husband” and 
the authenticity of the record. 


bs 


“Johnie,” as he was always known among his white friends, 
or “Little Crane,” his name among his Indian friends, was a 
kindly, gentle, intelligent soul, of exceptionally high ideals and 
moral character. Fate sometimes seems unkind to such as he. 
His ill health from which he suffered many years might have 
quenched the creative spirit of one less courageous. While he 
did not attain the recognition in literary circles for which he 
hoped, all who read his books will think most kindly of 
“Johnie” Wright, poet and gentleman of the old school. His 
characteristic spirit is expressed in the dedication of The 
Crooked Tree, “To those heroic souls, who, plunging into the 
wilderness at a remote period, paved the way for civilization ; 
vet in many instances did their work without reward, and 
now lie in obscure graves .. .” 


OUBTLESS as Washington’s birthday approaches peo- 
D ple will have called to their attention an old newspaper 
of January 4, 1800, containing an account of the death and 
burial of George Washington. This annually recurring sheet 
is the Ulster County Gazette, of which there are now as many 
copies as there are specious pieces of the true cross or of the 
furniture that came over in the Mayflower. 

“There are two known genuine copies of the famous peri- 
odical,’ states Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor. 

“There is about one chance in a million that any third copy 
someone has gotten excited over finding, is genuine,” he says. 
“There are literally hundreds of thousands of facsimiles and 
forgeries of this newspaper floating around the United States. 
Almost every week of the 15 years I have been at this library, 
someone has come in and offered us a copy of this notorious 
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reprint. We have a neat little collection of these fakes to 
which we are always glad to make additions. But naturally 
they are not worth any more than the paper on which they are 
printed.” 

Mr. R. W. C, Vail of the American Antiquarian Society has 
written a pamphlet entitled, “The Ulster County Gazette and 
[ts Illegitimate Offspring.” 


Associated Press despatch, Washington, November 28: 


HE 11th Marquess of Lothian today tucked England’s 
T Magna Charta under a well-tailored arm and headed for 
the library of congress to deposit the priceless paper for safe- 
keeping during the European war. 

Archibald MacLeish, the librarian, immediately announced 
the document would have the same 24-hour armed guard as 


that given the constitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, near which it will be displayed. 

Thus three outstanding documents of democracy are being 
brought together for the first time. 

The marquess—who is Lord Lothian, the British ambassador 
to the United States—arranged informal ceremonies for trans- 
fer of the Magna Charta. High government officials were in- 
vited. 

Historians noted the ceremonies and pointed out that time 
happily changes all things. 

Less than 150 years ago, British soldiers in the War of 1812 
held a different kind of ceremony on the same Capitol Hill. 
They marched up its green slopes, scattered the young na- 
tion’s papers, and set fire to the capitol. 

This Magna Charta is one of four—all the same in wording 
—which were executed at Runnymede in 1215. The document 
drawn up by English barons, limited the powers of the king. 
King John gave his approval but did not sign any of the pa- 
pers for a very good reason—he couldn’t write. 
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Two of the other Magna Chartas are in the British museum 
and the third is in Salisbury (England) cathedral. The one 
which the Library of Congress is getting is from Lincoln 
cathedral via the New York world’s fair. 

Those who should know say this one is the plainest copy. 

The Magna Charta—which has been one of the luckiest 
things in the world for common folks—has meant tough luck 
to a few individuals. 

Because of it, Charles I lost his head. 

King George III lost the American colonies. 

There are certain guards at the library who are going to 
make sure that nothing happens to it—or they will lose their 
jobs. 


i HE old stage coach in the state pioneer museum at Lan- 


sing seems to hold more romance for most visitors than 
almost any other relic in the collection. Perhaps it brings back 
memories of what they have heard grandfather or grandmother 
tell about the old stage coach days. 

The history of the old coach has been dug up from the files 
of The Big Rapids Pioneer according to which it ran between 
Big Rapids and Grand Rapids back close to Civil War days. 
It was acquired by the state in 1924 which perhaps inspired 
the story in the Pioneer of February 29 that year under the 
caption, “Billy Griffith Drove the Stage in Olden Days—Old 
Settler Brought Many Well Known Men to Big Rapids.” 

The old coach was owned then by the Cook and Skinner 
Company of Grand Rapids. After years of service it passed 
into the hands of the Alfred Clark family and later was pur- 
chased by Edward C. Newcombe who gave it to the state. 

William Griffith, known to all as “Billy,” came to Big Rap- 
ids in 1865 and played a big part in the early history making 
days of the community. For years he navigated the old stage 
over the woods trails between the Grand and Muskegon river 
valleys. Big Rapids was then known as “Leonard,” a budding 
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lumber camp. Men of vision who made fortunes out of the 
timber on the present site of the city had turned their eyes to 
Big Rapids, and Billy Griffith, atop his coach with four horses 
at his command was the man who brought them there. In a 
sense Billy’s old stage coach was the forerunner of the rail- 
road. 

In this day of concrete and gravel highways without hills 
and almost as smooth as a table the comparison with the old 
stage coach road is striking indeed. For miles it wound over 
hills and swamp and through virgin forest and often deer and 
bear crossed the path or trotted down the road ahead of the 
coach. At night the cries of the wolf pack could be plainly 
heard and often the shrill scream of the lynx and wild cat 
would frighten the occupants of the coach. 

It was a two days’ journey from Big Rapids to Grand Rap- 
ids in those days. Now fast automobiles make the trip in 
something over an hour. The first leg of the journey was from 
Grand Rapids to Newaygo. Here the Company maintained 
a hotel and stable. New horses were hitched to the coach. 
There were two places between Grand Rapids and Newaygo 
where the coach stopped for fresh horses. One of these places 
was called “Chipps” and the other “Lisbon.” From Newaygo 
to Big Rapids was about a day’s trip. 

The worst spot on the entire route was south of Big Rapids 
near what was known as the Alf Clark farm, now the Gilbert 
fox ranch. Here a heavy clay made the road impassable in wet 
weather and very rough in dry weather. Often the coach would 
become so deeply mired here that Billy Griffith would be 
obliged to walk to Big Rapids to the Company stables and get 
an extra team before the coach could be moved out of the mud. 

Some of the letters concerned with the transfer of the old 
coach to the pioneer museum are preserved in the archives of 


the Michigan Historical Commission. Mrs. Marie B. Ferry 


who for many years was Curator of the Museum deserves the 
principal credit for rescuing this old relic to the state. 
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HE State Pioneer Stage Coach reminds of recent inter- 
Ty esting press items about two other rare old vehicles. In 
the Kalamazoo Gazette for October 15 appears an account of 
a $3,000 phaeton ordered by that city’s first Senator, Francis 
B. Stockbridge, which was delivered by Studebaker Brothers, 
South Bend, after the Senator had died in Chicago, April 30, 
1894. A great lover of fine horses, the Senator had planned to 
use the coach in and about Kalamazoo and in Washington dur- 
ing his second term in the senate. It was largely hand made, of 
hickory, and is as sound as the day it was turned out of the 
Indiana plant. The coach body is slung from leather straps 
after the fashion of the old stage coaches. It is now housed 
in the Wagner Plumbing and Heating Supply Company’s 
building on East Water Street. Mr. Ralph Wagner has owned 
it for nearly 20 years. A fine picture of the coach accompanies 
this article. 

The second story appeared in The Detroit Free Press No- 
vember 5, and a picture of “Theodore Halsig and his carriage” 
is convincing of the title “She was a daisy in her day.” As 
far as can be learned it was built in Rochester, New York, 
between 1835 and 1840. The story goes that nearly sixty years 
ago a wealthy Detroiter took his Louis XIV carriage into a 
blacksmith’s shop in Detroit and told the smith, Theodore 
Halsig, to give it a general overhauling. Before the owner 
could come back for it he died, leaving Halsig with the car- 
riage. Nobody has appeared to this day to claim it. It is in 
almost perfect shape. Mr. Halsig lives at 822 Piper Street, 
and is now 82 years old. 


HE old covered bridge over the Thornapple River at Ada 
‘i near Grand Rapids is to be preserved if a movement 
started by Ada women is successful. It is perhaps the best 
known of the few covered bridges still standing in Mich- 
igan. Built about 75 years ago, it was constructed of Michigan 
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white pine. It was abandoned for vehicle traffic several years 
ago. The women appeared recently before the Kent County 
Road Commission, and have petitioned L. W. Bronson, bridge 
engineer, to make the bridge safe for foot traffic. 

Unlike steel or concrete bridges, those old wooden covered 
bridges have an appeal that varies according to the particular 
interest. Local historians like them for their age and for the 
events they have witnessed through the years. The artist is 
often attracted by their quaint and picturesque setting. The 
engineer is interested because he sees in them examples of the 
work of early members of his trade. For the wayfarer many 
of these have about them an air of romance that excites the 
imagination. 

New England still has many of them. Michigan has all too 
few. The magazine wishes success to the women of Ada in 
their efforts to preserve this historic old structure that in its 
day served well. 


- 


ONTRASTS in railroading today with that of 100 years 
ago are appearing in well illustrated newspaper articles 
hailing from cities along the line of the Michigan Central. 
Agitation for railroads in Michigan began surprisingly 
early, in fact while George Stephenson’s Rocket was still in 
the experimental stage in England and only a few miles of 
railroad had been built in the most enterprising sections of 
the eastern states. The charter of 1830 to the Pontiac and 
Detroit Railway Company is the oldest in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. In 1834 was surveyed the line of the “Detroit and St. 
Joseph” Railroad approximately along the line of the Terri- 
torial Road. This was the beginning of the Michigan Central. 
The name “Central” is reminiscent of the state’s program of 
“internal improvements,” which included three railroads— 
southern, central and northern. When the Central was taken 
over by the state in 1837 nearly $117,000 had been expended 
on it, for which there had been done 13 miles of grading and 
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most of the clearing and grubbing between Detroit and Ypsi- 
lanti. Contemporary appreciation of the importance of this 
road is shown by its completion to Ypsilanti in 1838, to Ann 
Arbor in 1839, and to Kalamazoo in 1846 when the state sold it 
to a private company which completed it to Chicago in 1852. 

The Ann Arbor News of November 7, 1939, has a full page 
story by Edwin H. ‘Spencer, sketching a century in railroad 
transportation from the first curious contraption arriving 
over the Michigan Central line down to the modern stream- 
lined luxury passenger flyer “Mercury” of the New York Cen- 
tral system which has recently opened service between Detroit 
and Chicago. 


IME was when Marshall, Calhoun County, was as well 
TT known in Michigan as Lansing is today. It was a strong 
competitor for the capital of Michigan. It was the home of 
John D. Pierce and Isaac E. Crary, founders of Michigan’s 
public school system. It was an early key point on the Mich- 
igan Central railroad. 

Mr. M. F. Ryan, citizen of Marshall, has woven a vivid 
picture of pioneer life in his story of the old Michigan Central 
station and hotel built there in 1860, which has been recently 
in part dismantled. His story appeared in the Marshall 
Evening Chronicle for September 30. 


RECENTLY discovered color print of early Detroit is 
A thus described in a folder coming from the William L. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor. 

There are all too few authentic pictures of Old Detroit. On 
June 22, 1804, Dr. Edward Walsh, stationed in upper Canada 
with His Britannic Majesty’s 49th Regiment, painted “A view 
of Detroit” in exquisite water color from a point on the Wind- 
sor side of the river about where the Ambassador Bridge now 
reaches that shore. The town is across the river from the little 
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church in the foreground. The form and features of the old 
settlement are easily distinguished ; Sainte Anne’s Church, the 
Merchant’s wharf, the Government wharf, the unnamed wharf 
between them, the American Flag flying from Fort Shelby in 
the rear of the stockade, and the various buildings on the 
street nearest the river. The stockade surrounding the town 
is clearly visible on the water side and dn the east end. To 
the east, the tip of Belle Isle comes into the view, and to the 
west the sparsely wooded surrounding country may be seen. 

Here is a picture of Detroit “done from life” in the year 
before the disastrous fire destroyed the old town which had 
been Fort Pontchartrain under the French, which became Fort 
Detroit under the British, and upon which the flag of the 
United States was hoisted July 11, 1796. 

This picture came to light in Ireland a few years ago, in a 
portfolio of similar water-color paintings by Doctor Walsh. 
The album was acquired by the William L. Clements Library 
at the University of Michigan in 1939 through the initiative 
and public-spirited action of a group of friends of the library, 
mostly in Detroit. 

A note states that reproductions of this interesting paint- 
ing are available, being offered in a limited edition of 300, 
size 10 inches by 14, at ten dollars each. 


XHIBITS in the new museum at Niles, opened last 

Autumn, are receiving considerable attention in south- 
western Michigan newspapers. These collections are housed 
in a large two-story brick building on the city hall property, 
remodelled and converted into a completely modern museum 
by the city. Counting WPA funds and donated labor, the 
whole cost totaled some $8,000. The Museum was in fact a 
community project encouraged and promoted over a long 
period of years. A great deal of the casing and equipment 
as well as the collections have been contributed by enthusi- 
astic citizens. 
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The original initiative came from the Fort St. Joseph His- 
torical Society which was organized to mark the site of the 
fort and of Father Allouez’s burial place. Outstanding is the 
large collection of relics dug up on the site of the old Fort. 
Indian relics are numerous and of great variety. There are 
relics of the British and French periods of occupation, partic- 
ularly of military nature. One collection consists of a large 
case of mounted birds native to southwestern Michigan. An- 
other collection, representing local authors, centers about Ring 
Lardner who was born and reared in Niles. Collections of early 
maps, paintings, and drawings are there. In a large floor 
case are exhibited the sport trophies collected by Dr. F. N. 
Bonine, famous eye specialist. Civil War and World War 
relics are exhibited in the Museum, also objects illustrating 
the various arts and trades of peace. One of the best descrip- 
tions of the Museum is contained in an article by Charles A. 
Weissert, printed in the Kalamazoo Gazette for November 5. 


ENRY GEORGE HOCH, Church Editor for the Detroit 
H News, began in that publication November 4 a series of 
articles relating “The Story of the Church in Detroit.” The 
articles describe the history of the various churches and the 
almost forgotten customs of early worshippers. It is announced 
that one article will appear each Saturday until the series is 
completed. The series begins with Ste. Anne’s, second oldest 
parish in the nation, whose records provide the only written 
information about the city’s early life. It begins with the 
founding of Detroit by Cadillac in 1701. 


“ E Olde Photograph Album” is the intriguing title of 

y a series of pictures appearing every week in the Sun- 
day edition of the Lansing State Journal. With each picture 
there is well written descriptive text. The pictures are of 
large 3 column size showing details quite clearly. The sub- 
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jects are in general old landmarks in and around Lansing, 
and the editor of the Magazine wonders why more “home 
papers” do not have something like this as a regular feature. 


EADERS must have gotten many a broad smile from 
R the droll characters sketched by Marshall L. Cook in 
the Hastings Banner. Marshall’s technique is to reach back 
into the pioneer days for odds and ends of human interest and 
dress them up in his own good story style. In his column 
appears the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, the 
folks who in their individual ways contributed not only to the 
community’s solid growth but also to the enjoyment of life 
in and around Hastings. The eccentrics and the practical jok- 
ers come in for special attention. If biography isn’t history, 
it comes “mighty nigh it.” 


CLOCK which was made 100 years ago and still runs 
A and keeps accurate time is “something.” The Owosso 
Argus Press in its issue of November 25 carries the picture 
and story of such a clock, made in 1836, which is now in the 
possession of Mr. George D. Smith of Owosso. It originally 
belonged to his grandfather, William Smith, who brought the 
timepiece from Massachusetts to Michigan 100 years ago. It 
is described as still ticking away quietly as its wooden wheels 
turn and its iron weights lower. 

Promptly on the hour, 24 hours a day, a little wooden clap- 
per strikes the hour of the day in rapid succession on the 
small iron bell, striking it with the same enthusiasm that it 
must have done when it was new. 

Enclosed in a large, sturdy wooden case, the clock, which 
was made by Charles Stratton, of Holden, Mass., runs entirely 
by weights and wooden wheels except for one wheel made of 
brass. The weights are made of iron, weighing approximately 
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one pound, and are raised when the clock is wound by means 
of a key resembling, on a small scale, the crank of a car. In 
all the years the clock has been in existence, no moving part 
has been replaced, all of the original works still doing the 
job of keeping time. The wheels are made of apple tree wood. 

The face is quarter-inch wood of undetermined kind, painted 
white with black hands and decorated simply with triangular 
designs of embossed gold. 

Pasted in the back of the clock is a sheet of printed instruc- 
tions on how to wind and set the clock and how to start it 
running. There are three paragraphs on how to start the time- 
piece going which includes taking off the face and hands and 
oiling the pallets. 

Below the face of the clock on a glass door opening to the 
pendulum is a painting entitled “The Hall” showing a young 
lady dressed in the finest 1836 fashions, with long curls and 
hair ribbons, watching a bird in a cage. The painting came 
with the clock, a decorative piece which assisted in the sale 
of the clock. The present owner does not know what the sell- 
ing price of the wood-movement clock was, but says that its 
accuracy is greater than most modern time-pieces. 


N response to request from the editor of the Magazine for 
| a brief sketch of the Aboriginal Research Club of Detroit, 
the following was received from the Club’s secretary, Mr. 
Darrel J. Richards of 1487 Taylor Avenue: 

It was founded on November 23, 1935, in the Detroit His- 
torical Museum, Barlum Tower, Detroit, by 11 men who were 
interested in the collecting of American Indian artifacts and 
stone implements. The Club first met under the name of the 
“Scientific Branch of the Detroit Historical Society.” At 
the second meeting, however, it was unanimously voted to 
change the name to the Aboriginal Research Club No. 1, De- 
troit chapter. The Barlum Tower being closed in the eve- 
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nings, which was determined to be the best time for meetings, 
the offer of a meeting place in the County Building, Detroit, 
was gratefully accepted. Through the cooperation of the 
various Judges and Officials we have been able to hold our 
meetings in the County Building, either in room 115 or 117, 
ever since. 

Mr. H. L. Johnson, a well known collector and authority on 
Indian artifacts, was elected to be the first president. Mr. 
Wm. F. Bone was elected vice-president and Mr. Newell E. 
Collins, sec’y-treas. Meetings are held on the first and third 
Mondays of every month; the first being devoted to business 
and Club affairs, and the second is given over to lectures and 
an auction, if material is presented. On all material auctioned 
the Club collects 10% commission from members and 20% 
from non-members. It is worthy of notice, however, that the 
auctions have steadily been decreasing as the members change 
from mere collectors to students of anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy. The possession of knowledge is coming to be more desired 
than the possession of artifacts and implements. It is a 
good sign and we trust that we can keep it so. We have ex- 
hibited at various expositions and managed to create enough 
interest to have a mailing list of over 80 members, with an 
average of about 30 attending and actively supporting our 
program. Very little excavating is done as a society, although 
many of the members excavate on their own account, and such 
excavations are then reported to the Club. As yet no bulletins 
or papers have been distributed, although several are in course 
of formation and will be published. A monthly magazine was 
first attempted by Mr. Newell E. Collins and Mr. Darrel Rich- 
ards in April 1938 and elicited enough interest to warrant its 
being continued. We are affiliated with no other Society al- 
though we cooperate to the fullest extent with the Museum of 
Anthropology at Ann Arbor, Michigan. We in turn receive 
help and advice from Dr, Emerson F. Greenman who is an 
Honorary member of our Club. Dr. Robert T. Hatt, of the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, is also an 
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Honorary member and our associations with the Institute have 
been most enjoyable. Members of the Club have cooperated 
with Dr. Hatt and have contributed a goodly share of the 
artifacts loaned for display in the current Exhibit of Michi- 
van Indian Artifacts at the Institute. 


NE of the youngest but most vigorous of the county his- 

torical societies is that in Mason County on Lake Mich- 
igan’s Shore. It is just a year old but has already given very 
good account of itself. It holds monthly meetings, except 
during the summer. The programs include reports from town- 
ship auxiliaries on progress in gathering historical informa- 
tion for the new History of Mason County the Society is 
building. This history will be published in Bulletin form, 
when completed, by the Michican Historical Commission. 

Old settlers are being interviewed, old newspapers studied, 
and historical sites searched out for marking. Darr Parent- 
teacher Association made the first contribution toward a fund 
for future marking of these sites. 

The Museum committee recently displayed a complete 
pioneer kitchen at the Ludington Board of Commerce office. 
Mr. G. H. Young is reported to have a collection of several 
hundred relics which he will donate to the Society as soon as 
suitable museum quarters are available. 

President of the Society is Mrs. G. Pearl Darr of Free Soil. 


Oct. 10, 1939. 
Report of the Corresponding-secretary of the Marquette County His- 
torical Society: 

URING the year the society has received requests for 
D historical information and materials from various per- 
sons within and without the peninsula, who are writing books 
—novels, biographies, guide-books, etc.,—and desire local 
data which we are now in a position for the most part to 
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supply. Some have written about procedure in organizing and 
operating county historical societies, wishing to follow our 
example. A considerable amount of material has been turned 
over to the society from points as far apart as Ironwood and 
St. Ignace. The Province of Ontario Department of Mines is 
sending us their publications so far as available pertaining to 
Lake Superior mining. On two occasions we have been called 
upon for historical talks away from Marquette. 


One of the most important of the society’s undertakings, 
and one in which this society has broken new ground in the 
field of local historical efforts, has been the use of W. P. A. 
workers assigned for this purpose by the district W. P. A. 
office, to index and file a large number of references to persons, 
places, mines, mills, etc., located in the county and the Upper 
Peninsula. We now have such references to more than 1,149 
Upper Peninsula men and women—frequently several of 
them to the same person; and to about as many mining com- 
panies located in the district. ~ Whenever it is desired to 
secure information, as it not infrequently is, relating to such 
persons or mining companies, it is necessary only to refer to 
the index cards now alphabetically arranged in file-boxes, 
which saves much misdirected labor that would be otherwise 
required to run down these items. The society now owns 182 
volumes of the Reports of the Michigan Supreme Court run- 
ning back to the first years of the court, and from these a good 
deal of historical information is also being gathered through 
W. P. A. assistance. So far there have been located 303 cases 
which came up from Marquette County, and 738 from the rest 
of the peninsula, and these have been briefed to indicate their 
contents and the persons involved. 


Gravestone records for the Marquette city cemeteries have 
been already collected by W. P. A. workers; and it is hoped 
to extend this work to other cemeteries of the county next 
season. They are already proving their utility. For various 
reasons people sometimes wish to learn something about per 
sons formerly residing in the county, about old or operating 
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mining companies, industries and institutions past and pres- 
ent; and these records are going to be of great assistance in 
locating information about them. By fitting together odds 
and ends of information from various sources, one can often 
build up a very interesting account of some past event or get 
the background of some present occurrence. This constructive 
effort, such as is found in the writing of fiction, history and 
biography, is greatly facilitated by these card references prop- 
erly filed. 

Some of our documentary acquisitions of the past year have 
thrown new light on the early history of the Lake Superior 
country. Thus a report of the U. S. War Department of 1822 
vives the explanation of Lewis Cass for the famous expedition 
of 1820 to the south shore of Lake Superior which revealed a 
good deal of its scenic and economic interest as they appeared 
at that time. Several biographical works include sketches of 
persons formerly domiciled in the district about whom other- 
wise it would be difficult to learn anything. We do get re- 
quests for such personal data. 

Our greatest present need is to have our collections housed 
in the new building at 213 N. Front Street, safe from possible 
destruction or injury, and to have someone in charge for at 
least a few hours daily to arrange the collections properly and 
assist patrons in using them. This would not require our oc- 
cupancy of the entire structure, much of which could still be 
rented, thus affording an income for the maintenance of the 
building and the work of the society, 


LL. A. CHASE, 


Corresponding-secretary. 
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Dear Editor: 

OME time ago Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, Harrisburg, 
S Pa., State Archivist, sent me a copy of an article he wrote 
for the Altoona Tribune of August 9, 1939, which included an 
item about the slaughter of elk in Lapeer county, Michigan, in 
1841. The article relates mostly to Pennsylvania, but the 
item concerning the elk at Lapeer first appeared in the Flint, 
Michigan, “Advertiser” and was copied in Hazard’s “Register” 
for January, 1841, and reads as follows: 

“The other day an Indian hunter and two white sportsmen 
captured nine elk in Richfield, Lapeer county, this state. 
There were twelve elks in the drove; two of them attempted to 
cross Fint River which at that point was but partially frozen 
when they broke through; only one escaped, the remaining 
nine were killed with clubs. They weighed from two to four 
hundred pounds apiece and were in prime condition.” 

Colonel Shoemaker’s wife, by the way, is a grand-daughter 
of James Ord, who was Sub-Indian Agent at the Sault from 
1837 to 1849, under Schoolcraft. Ord is said to have been 
the son of King George IV, and Maria Fitzherbert, and Shoe- 
maker recently presented Miss Clapp, Librarian at the Sault, 
with the “Memoirs of James Ord”. General E. O. C. Ord, of 
Civil War fame, was a son of James Ord, and another son was 
Colonel James L. Ord. 

While writing, I want to say that I find each copy of the 
Michigan History Magazine more interesting than the last. Of 
special interest in the last number was Miss Clapp’s article on 
“George Johnston,” “Pictures of Lumbering in Michigan,” and 
“A page from Pioneer Politics.” I had been looking over the 
records of early elections in Chippewa County and had won- 
dered how, in a settlement mostly Catholic, like the Sault was 
in 1827, Father Gabriel Richard received but 6 votes, while 
John Biddle received 49, Jno Biddle 1, Austin E. Wing 6, and 
A. E. Wing 2. Reviewing the record, I concluded that Biddle, 
through his connections with the Land Office, was in position 
to put the heat on our local pioneers about that time. Another 
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factor, perhaps, was the fact that Father Richard had visited 
the Sault some years before while at Mackinaw, and his com- 
ment regarding the settlement and its people was deservedly 
uncomplimentary. I was greatly interested also in two articles 
in the Summer Number; “Captain Parker on Lake Superior”, 
and “Indian Chiefs of Michigan.” 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOS. E. BAYLISS, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


os LACE names of Chippewa County, Michigan”, written 

p by Mrs. W. E. Hamilton of Sault Ste. Marie, is the 
theme of a paper of much historical interest published in The 
Evening News (Sault Ste. Marie), October 25, 1938. The 
paper was read at a program on “Local History Day” in charge 
of the Public Welfare Department. 

The Evening News for October 5 printed a very fine Chase 
S. Osborn celebration section. 


IFE on the shore of Lake Superior in Civil War days is 
L described by Elizabeth Ellison in the Daily Mining 
Journal, Marquette, for October 16. “Marquette in Civil War 
Times” was the title of her paper read before the October 
meeting of the Marquette County Historical Society. The com- 
plete text of the paper is given. Her story, she says, is built 
from the incomplete files of the early newspapers and an old 
directory, and adds, “Except that the papers were weekly in- 
stead of daily and the print very difficult to read, I was im- 
pressed by the fact that the problems of the early settlers 
were much the same as those concerning us today. Although 
the tempo of life has changed, the items appearing most fre- 
quently were about transportation, communication, traffic, the 
misdemeanors and the social life in town. 
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R. H. D. GROESBECK, historian of the Muskegon 
County Museum, is author of a series of articles on 
early Muskegon history running in the Muskegon Chronicle. 


APITALIZING on local history for the tourist trade may 
C not appeal strongly to professional historians but it 
does to chambers of commerce, as shown by the increasing 
number of county projects being promoted by them and by 
similar local business organizations. 

Material for the erection of 25 historical markers in On- 
tonagon County far out in the western end of the Upper Penin- 
sula is being furnished by Ontonagon Chamber of Commerce 
and the legend writing is being done by former state repre- 
sentative James K. Jamison, author of a recent volume, This 
Ontonagon County. Mr. Jamison has contributed several 
articles to the Michigan History Magazine. The marker 
project is being carried out by the N. Y. A. under supervision 
of Joseph McQuinby, N. Y. A. supervisor. 


ESTLED on the Lake Superior shore—or rather the 
N shore of Keweenaw Bay off this “big water”—is the 
village of L’Anse. There “ye editor” taught school—my good- 
ness, how many years ago?—from 1896 to 1900. They have 
put up a monument—not to the school teacher but to com- 
memoraie the first trading post there. Some of the descend- 
ants of the trader who established this post went to school to 
“ve editor.” That trader was Peter Crebassa, who established 
the post for the American Fur Company in 1837. Its setting 
is steeped in Indian lore and when recently dedicated, over 
5,000 people watched a splendid Indian pageant depicting the 
“Coming of the White Man to the Land of Hiawatha.” Part 
of the pageant was enacted on the water and the rest on 
the adjoining lake shore as the spectators watched from a huge 
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natural amphitheatre. The site is the beautiful L’Anse Town- 
ship park. Both the park and the monument were constructed 
by youth workers of the N. Y. A. 


HE Iron Mountain News of October 12 carries a story 
il of two notable trail blazers in the Upper Peninsula in 
the 1860’s, the Selden brothers, Richard and Samuel. The 
stirring experiences of these two young surveyors blazing the 
railroad lines through the unbroken forests of the Upper 
Peninsula make good reading. 


HE Magazine has discovered a new book in the making, 
Ty a tale of adventure in the early days of the Old North- 
west, by Mary Merwin Phelps of Ypsilanti. The story seems 
founded upon careful research, one character being Dr. Doug- 
lass Houghton, Michigan’s first state geologist, whose un- 
timely drowning in Lake Superior in 1845 was widely mourned. 
The pioneer background of southern Michigan has_ been 
sketched in accurately. The story is still in manuscript, but 
comments by former Governor Chase 8. Osborn who has 
checked up on the exploring and mining data, and by Mr. J. 
Abner Sherman of Ann Arbor who spent his early years in 
Michigan’s copper and iron regions, give assurance that this 
volume is of good promise. Sphing of the Forest will probably 
be its title. We shall watch for it in printed form with much 
pleasure. 
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UNIVERSITY Berween Two CENTURIES: THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
A 1937 CELEBRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Edited by Wil- 
fred B. Shaw, The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1937, 
pp. 495. 

The occasion of this celebration was the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, the Univer- 
sity having been founded in Detroit, in 1817. The exercises were held 
in Ann Arbor June 14-17, 1937. 

In a brief introduction President Ruthven enumerates some of the 
distinctive developments of the University, calling attention to the 
services particularly of two former presidents, Dr. Henry Philip Tap- 
pan and Dr. James Burrill Angell. The editor’s introduction contains 
a brief resumé of the program and its execution. The several themes 
of the program are listed: the relation of the University to the state 
and to the city, Michigan yesterday and today, the fine arts in higher 
education, higher education in the world of tomorrow, higher educa- 
tion and scientific progress, higher education and the professions, the 
University in educational progress, the alumni as Michigan’s repre- 
sentatives, the University and the enrichment of life. Under each 
theme is presented the text of the address or addresses given, upward 
of thirty addresses in all. These addresses constitute in effect so many 
chapters in this great volume on the service and ideals of the univer- 
sity in general, and on the University of Michigan in particular. They 
are meat for those who have grown to the intellectual and spiritual 
proportions necessary to digest them. It is regrettable the book lacks 
an index. 


TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: STATE CONVENTION RECORDS AND 
Laws. University of Michigan Publications. Law: Vol. VII. Compiled 
and edited by Everett S. Brown. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1938, pp. 718. Price $6. 

“The book appears as a most appropriate and timely contribution 
to the sesquicentennial celebration of the adoption of our Constitution,” 
writes Henry M. Bates, Professor of Constitutional Law and Dean of 
the Law School, in the Foreword. The arduous task of collecting the 
records from the several states began in 1933. 

An illuminating Introduction precedes the text of the documents, 
dealing particularly with the method of ratification by conventions 
instead of by state legislatures, the concluding paragraph of which 
raises an important question. Mr. Brown writes: 


Oe cn ae OF THE TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
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“In the action of these conventions was written another chapter in 
the History of the Constitution. They accomplished the purpose for 
which they were called and truly registered the will of the American 
people on a great national issue. Their detailed journals record the 
result of a popular referendum and will serve as a guide to future 
action in similar cases. But they also raise the important issue: Did 
these conventions justify the time and the expense incurred by them? 
Would it not be preferable to amend Article V of the Constitution and 
to permit the voters in the respective states to register their decision 
directly at the polls? A good argument for the latter alternative can 
be found in the journals of the repeal conventions.” 

Editorial problems have been happily resolved in fidelity to the exact 
reading of the text. Acknowledgments are made to Alfred V. Boerner, 
Jr., for the index, and to Dr. Eugene S. McCartney and his assistant 
Miss Grace E. Potter for editorial supervision and guidance of the 
volume through the press: and for cost of publication, to funds derived 
from gifts made to the University by the late William W. Cook. 


ALLADS AND SONGS OF SOUTHERN MICHIGAN. Collected and edited 
B by Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner and Geraldine Jencks Chickering. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1939, pp. 494. Price $3.50. 

This compilation of 201 ballads and songs, with text and in some 
cases the musical score, is classified into nine groups: Unhappy Love, 
Happy Love, War, Occupations, Disasters, Crimes, Religion, Humor, 
Nursery. There are 29 Child ballads, mainly simple ones of romantic 
tragedy or sentiment. An excellent introduction describes the develop- 
ment of the collection. 

It is found that ballads which in their British form contain super- 
natural elements have tended to lose these in Michigan. Historical 
background and internal evidence show many of the songs to be native 
to America. There are more tragic than humorous folk songs. There 
are more song ballads about wars in Europe than about wars in 
America. There are but few old and traditional religious songs. 

All of these pieces combine to throw an interesting side-light on 
southern Michigan history since they unmistakably reflect the histori- 
cal background and the traditions of the people who have created and 
re-created them. 


Appended is a list of other songs sung in Michigan with citation to 
text, a list of the authors’ informants, and an extensive bibliography. 
There is an index of tunes, and a title index. The book is handsomely 
gotten up. The printing was done by R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co. of 
Chicago. 
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HE Musreum tn America. By Lawrence Vail Coleman, Director of 
T the American Association of Museums. 3 vols. The American As- 
sociation of Museums, Washington, D. C., 1939, pp. 218, 210, 302. 

These volumes record an effort to see museums as a whole. In vol. 1 
are considered museums of science, history, art, industry, and such 
subjects are discussed as public museums, museums and the state, 
museums and the nation, museums of schools, college and university 
museums, money and museums, museum buildings, museum work, 
museum people. 

Vol. 2 elaborates the discussion of museum work and museum people, 
under such topies as collecting, dual arrangement, exhibition, tempo- 
rary shows, public relations, work with adults, work with children, 
work through schools, research, museum trustees, museum workers, 
study for museum work. 

Vol. 3 lists noteworthy museums classified by field, and museums 
classified by control, special types of museums, sub-museums, museums 
considered geographically. Appended are various. statistics and 
chronologies. 


ERE C. HUTCHINS: <A Prrsonat Story. Privately printed, De- 
J troit, 1938, pp. 361. 

Story of the “president and presiding genius” of the Detroit United 
Railway; or story of “when Detroit ate of the lotus and awakened 
with a headache.” Quotes are from the introduction by Malcolm W. 
Bingay, genial purveyor of the “Good Morning” column in the Detroit 
Free Press. Or seriously, one may say, as does Malcolm, this is the 
story of one of Detroit’s best beloved citizens, and to prove it he states 
what seems conclusive evidence, that “never in all the incessant wars 
did any politician or newspaper ever say one personal word against 
Mr. Hutchins.” That is saying a lot for any man. “His ready wit and 
glowing good humor” writes Mr. Bingay, “his keen, quiet perception 
of life, his gentle philosophy, his personal honor and integrity, en- 
deared him to more than one generation of journalists.” Here is a 
source book for those who want to go behind the scenes for interesting 
side lights on the making of twentieth century Detroit. 


OLY OLtp MackInAw: A NaTuRAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
H LUMBERJACK. By Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillans, N. Y., 1939, 
pp. 270. Price $2.50. 

In this book are recaptured the life and color of a vanished Ameri- 
can scene. No one could have written it who had not worked in logging 
camps and bunked with the veterans of the pine woods. The story 
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begins in Maine, at Bangor, first of the great lumber towns, and the 
rivalry between Penobscot and Kennebec. Then comes the first migra- 
tion when white pine became scarce in Maine and loggers moved on 
to Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and centered in the whoopee- 
towns of the Great Lakes. Next the big jump to the forests of the far 
Northwest and the Pacific coast, to wilder and tougher towns. And 
. finally the coming of machine logging and highways and the disintegra- 
tion of the old regime. It is the American lumberjack at work and at 
play from Maine to Oregon. A rough and lusty story. 


AWK or Derroit. By Arthur Pound. Reynal and Hitchcock, N. Y., 
H 1939, pp. 361. Price $2.50. 

A romantic novel of history and fiction centering in the founder of 
a great city, Sieur de la Mothe Cadillac, one of the most enigmatic 
characters in American history. Scheming courtiers at the court of 
Louis XIV, red skins and fur traders in the American wilderness, an 
Indian princess and Cadillac’s young kinsman Jules de la Mothe here 
play their parts in frontier tragedy and comedy. Cadillac’s search for 
power and Jules’ quest for peace for a harassed soul are well por- 
trayed. In the background lurks the struggle between England and 
France grappling for rule of a continent. A rousing story of those law- 
less and stirring times. 


RON Brew: A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ORE AND STEEL. By Stewart 
I H. Holbrook. Macmillans, N. Y., 1939, pp. 342. 

In this volume iron and steel come alive, as did the lumberjacks and 
the great pine forests in Mr. Holbrook’s earlier best-seller, Holy Old 
Mackinaw. In Iron Brew one lives through the many moods and 
stages of one of America’s greatest industries. The ore-finding ‘seven 
iron men,” mine superstitions and tragedies, social life in the mining 
towns, the mingling of races, fierce labor strikes, the massive ore 
boats, all are here. It is the color and romance of the history of steel. 
Through the vivid pen of the author it captures the imagination. A 
fascinating book. 


HREE Iron Minine Towns: A Stupy IN CULTURAL CHANGE. By 
_ aul H. Landis. Published by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
1938, pp. 148. Price $1.75. 

This booklet is interesting apart from its contents. It represents an 
attempt, apparently, to make the publication of scholarly and technical 
books in small editions pay for themselves. The volume is produced by 
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photo-lithograph from perfect type-script and reads like ordinary typed 
pages. 

The publication is a digest of a doctoral thesis on three towns in the 
Mesabi Iron Range. Substantiating evidence and documentary cita- 
tions have been largely omitted for sake of brevity. We are told, the 
full manuscript with bibliography is on file in the Library of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The text is divided into four parts, in which the author deals with 
factors in culture building, group adjustments during the history of the 
Mesabi range, cultural change in the Mesabi towns, and an analysis of 
culture change. An excellent study of personalities and groups as 
influences in setting social processes in motion and in producing changes 
in culture. The frontier and especially the mining town has special 
advantages for such a study, because there human nature appears in 
the rough, free from the embellishments which tend to mask it in more 
stable environments. 

The author is Associate Professor of Sociology at The State College 
of Washington. 


HIS OnToONAGON CouNTRY: THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN FRONTIER. 
T Second edition. By James K. Jamison. The Ontonagon Herald 
Company, Ontonagon, Michigan, 19398, pp. 269. 

A moving story of “rough and tumble’ days on the frontier. Mr. 
Jamison writes with the vivid style of the newspaperman. His open- 
ing chapter is a fine tribute to James Kirk Paul, “The Founder.” Then 
follow chapters on “the historic pebble’ (the Ontonagon copper 
boulder), red metal, red men, the fur traders, the road builders, social 
life, political beginnings, pine, silver, agriculture and tourists. The 
book is a “labor of ‘love,’ and says the author, “This volume exists as 
an expression of Claude D. Riley's public spiritedness. He believes 
in this Ontonagon country, thinks its story should be told, finances this 
attempt to tell it.’ Mr. Riley risked his capital, and the author receipts 
for his royalties by saying he has merely pursued a hobby to is ful- 
filment. Enough of these teams would get the history of Michigan 
written pronto. 


HE ReEGIon or THREE OAkKs. Published by the Edward K. Warren 
T Foundation, Three Oaks, Michigan, 1939, pp. 230. Price $1. 

The writer of this volume has remained anonymous, but he knows 
his local history and knows how to write it. This booklet of 230 pages 
is a model of local historical writing and publishing. It is beautifully 
and appropriately illustrated and the mechanical features are excellent. 
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The large type, stout paper and reinforced binding adapt it to school 
use, for which it is apparently intended. A dozen maps help to ex- 
plain the text. A score of pages at the end give a chronological sum- 
mary year by year. The “region” covers Berrien County (Michigan) 
and northern Indiana. 


ELLO Micuican. By Bernice Bryant Lowe in collaboration with 
H Leland W. Singer. Published by L. W. Singer Co., Syracuse and 
Chicago, 1939, pp. 530. 

A school book for the grades built on the Rollo Book pattern. School 
is over and young George Norton, who lives in Columbus, Ohio, vaca- 
tions in Michigan. Uncle Bert who has a new government job of 
studying land conservation in Michigan has to visit every county in 
the state. He has a trailer, and so from June to September George and 
Uncle Bert fill the book. Uncle Bert proves to be as wise as George is 
enthusiastically inquisitive. Nothing of importance escapes if it gets 
within hailing distance of the magnetic field. Among the best features 
of the book are 78 fresh illustrations. The book fits a car pocket nicely. 


_ 


ATURE Tatxs: A Boox or Days. By Alice C. Erwin. Edited 
N by Caroline Harrington and illustrated by Ouidabon Henry. Pub- 
lished by Fay Erwin at Harbor Springs, Michigan, 1939, pp. 400. 

Glimpses of Michigan’s nature world. Evidence of how a busy wife 
and mother, welcoming every opportunity to learn, spent her mature 
years for the living things she loved. Reminds of Henry David 
Thoreau’s Journal, in that nothing was too small nor insignificant to 
receive her attention. Plants, animals, inanimate things, none was 
excluded, as day by day she watched and gathered observations for 
“talks” to her friends and neighbors through Michigan newspapers. 
These gleanings from the friendly commonplace make a charming 
volume. 


AXATION oF INTANGIBLES. By Robert S. Ford and William B. 
ii Wood. (University of Michigan: Michigan Governmental Studies 
No. 2). University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1939, pp. 153. 

First publication in a series of studies of tax problems in Michigan 
provided for by the Charles S. Mott Foundation. Prof. Ford is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics and Director of the Bureau of Government 
at the State University. His collaborator, Mr. Wood, is Research As- 
sistant in the Bureau of Government. This seems to be an attempt to 
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present the pertinent facts of the subject fully and accurately, with 
scientific impartiality and fairness in drawing conclusions. Here are 
considered the general problem of taxing intangibles, legal aspects of 
present taxes of this nature, comparative state practices, and analysis 
of proposed legislation. A chapter is devoted to “Conclusions.” A table 
of cases is appended, also an extended list of references. 


HE Wor ANnp FurtTon Sires, MacomBp County, MICHIGAN. By 
T Emerson F. Greenman. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1939, pp. 34. Eight plates. Map of the Indian reservation on Anchor 
Bay, Lake St. Clair, from an original map in the National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. (1810). Description of excavations made in the sum- 
mer of 1936. 


“Pioneer Sanitarians in Michigan” is the title of an article by Earl 
I. Kleinschmidt, M. D., Dr. P. H. in the August, 1939, number of The 
Journal of the Michigan State Medical Society. 





